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BILL FOR THE REFORM OF THE CHURCH IN IRELAND.— 
POOR LAWS IN FRANCE, 


WE have already stated that one step in the march of improvement 
is gained by this Bill. The outworks of the citadel being attacked, 
the citadel itself must fall in course of time. The principle of inter- 
fering with the property or the temporalities of the Church once re- 
cognized, Parliament will ere long go the requisite length. We must 
learn to walk ere we attempt to run. Lord Althorp has put his best 
foot foremost. We have him now in motion—at a sober and steady 
ace it is trae—but still in motion. He will soon be forced to mend 
is paces. It is, however, idle to think that this, or a much larger 
measure, can quiet Ireland. The disease in that country is organic, 
not functional. Patching up the present condition of its society will 
not do. The whole fabric must fall, and out of its ruins a 
and a more wholesome one be constructed. 


The Protestant Church in Ireland was and is a grievance ; 
but if the Protestant Church were entirely annihilated to-morrow, the 
condition of the great mass of the people would be little if at all 
bettered. Tithes were and are, no doubt, a great grievance in Ire- 
land ; but one of the worst effects they produced was the Pasture 
system. Even Clergymen of the Established Church have been known 
to adopt this de ing system to the burden of Tithe. 
But what benefit will the total abolition of Tithe give to the famishing 
peasant, unless succeeded by a Labor or Poor Rate? The abolition 
of Tithe will not add one penny to the rate of wages, or provide em- 
ployment for those who are willing to work. No legislative enact- 
ments can operate on a sordid, sensual, and half civilized set of land- 
lords. So long as it is more profitable for these men to rear cattle 
than men—-so long as they find Ireland a draw-farm to England, 
they will continue the Pasture System. This system gives effect to the 
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A PARENT’S PRAYER 


Send down thy winged angel, God! 
Amidst this night so wild, 
And bid him come, where now we watch, 
And breathe upon our child. 






























She lies upon her pillow, pale, 
And moans within her sleep, 
Or wakeneth with a patient smile, 

And striveth not to weep ! 


How gentle and how good a child 
She is, we know too well, 

And dearer to her parents’ heart 
Than our weak words can tell. 


We love,—we watch throughout the night, 
To aid, when need may be; 

We hope—and have despaired at times, 

But now we turn to Thee. 


Send down thy sweet soul’d angel, God! 
Amidst the darkness wild, 

And bid him soothe our souls to-night, 

And heal our gentle child. 





OLD PASTORAL. 


No thirst of glory tempts me: for my straines 
Befit poore Shepherds on the lowly plaines; 
The hope of riches cannot draw from me 
One line that tends to servile flatterie, 

Nor shall the most in title on the earth 
Blemish my muse with an adulterate birth ; 
Nor make me lay pure colours on a ground, 
Where nought substantiall can be ever found. 
My free-borne muse will not, like Danaé, 
Wonne with base drosse, embrace vile slavery ; 
Nor lend her choicer balme to worthlesse men, 
Whose names would die but for some hir’d pen; 
No; if I praise, Vertue shall draw me to it, 
And not a base procurement make me doe it. 
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BILL FOR THE REFORM OF THE CHURCH IN IRELAND.— 
POOR LAWS IN FRANCE. 


WE have already stated that one step in the march of improvement 
is gained by this Bill. The outworks of the citadel being attacked, 
the citadel itself must fall in course of time. The principle of inter- 
fering with the property or the temporalities of the’ Church once re- 
cognized, Parliament will ere long go the requisite length. We must 
learn to walk ere we attempt to ran. Lord Althorp has put his best 
foot foremost. We have him now in motion—at a sober and steady 

ace it is trae—but still in motion. He will soon be forced to mend 

is paces. It is, however, idle to think that this, or a much larger 
measure, can quiet Ireland, The disease in that country is organic, 
not functional. Patching up the present condition of its society will 
not do. The whole fabric must fall, and out of its ruins a better 
and a more wholesome one be constructed. 


The Protestant Church in Ireland was and is a grievance 3 
but if the Protestant Church were entirely annihilated to-morrow, the 
condition of the great mass of the people would be little if at all 
bettered. Tithes were and are, no doubt, a great grievance in Ire- 
land ; but one of the worst effects they produced was the Pasture 
system. Even Clergymen of the Established Church have been known 
to adopt this depopulating system to the burden of Tithe. 
But what benefit will the total abolition of Tithe give to the famishing 
peasant, unless succeeded by a Labor or Poor Rate? The abolition 
of Tithe will not add one penny to the rate of wages, or provide em- 
ployment for those who are willing to work. No legislative enact- 
ments can operate on a sordid, sensual, and half civilized set of land- 
lords. So long as it is more profitable for these men to rear cattle 
than men—-so long as they find Ireland a draw-farm to England, 
they will continue the Pasture System. This system gives effect to the 
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Tax on Foreign Corn. Were the land of Ireland employed in 
Tillage rather than immense Tracts of Pasture, the quantity of Trish 
corn exported to England would make corn as cheap as on the 
Continent. English proprietors would then be forced to cultivate 
their wastes, and Foreign Corn would be entirely excluded. 


Another evil of the Pasture System in Ireland, is the forced emi- 
gration which it causes. ‘The man whe emigrates from Ireland is 
among the most valuable of the rural population, for he is the most 
industrious, frugal, and enterprising. The small goantly of Tillage- 
land, set up tp the competition of thousands of bidders, creates an 
improvident rivalry, with which none but the reckless will engage. 
The industrions and foresighted man, therefore, transports himself to 
Canada. 


THE POLITICAL INDICATOR. 


The Pasture System in Ireland has also fed the disposition for 
jobbing in land, designed to be repressed by the act against sub-let- 
ting. The extension of Pasture-farms being contemporaneous with 
the increase of population, forces the ‘peasantry to give exorbitant 
rents. “ In Ireland,” says a late author, (Mr. Stanley, in his Facts on 
Ireland) “ a Tillage-farm is, with the majority of the people, a place of 
refuge from want, the last resource of industry ; and these farms are, 
therefore, almost all in the hands of struggling men, who are not able 
to purchase stock, and merely eke out a rack rent and subsistence. 
The Pasture-farms, on the contrary, are held by the gentry, and by 
substantial graziers or cattle dealers. Thus the rural population de- 
pet for employment on the poorest occupiers of the soil, while the 

sasts of the field, more fortunate than man, are under the care of 
the richest occupiers.”’ Yes, truly is it said, that the beasts of the 
field in Ireland are more fortunate than man, for they “‘ fare sump- 
endl every day,” while human beings daily “ perish, from lack of 

rf 


As we are on the subject of Poor Laws, we cannot refrain from 
giving here a translation of some observations with which we have 
been favoured, by the Baron D'Haussez, for a long period Prefect of 
Bordeaux, and afterwards Minister of Marine to Charles the Tenth. 
M. D'Haassez has been resident in England for the last two years, 
and by the amenity of his manners, the liberality of his views, and 


his minute and particular knowledge on this subject, his observations 
are entitled to the greatest respect. 


“The good sense and wisdom (says Baron D’'Haussez) which dis- 
tinguish the remarks mude in the fifth Nomber of Tae Parita- 
MENTARY Review, on the Necessity of a Poor-Law for Ireland, and the 
learned researches with which those views are accompanied, give rise 
in my mind to some reflexions, which I think it my duty to commu- 
nicate to you. These reflexions, no doubt, proceed from a stranger } 
bat that stranger wishes the prosperity of England, and he will be 
happy to attempt to throw some lig’:t on one of the most important 
questions of his administration, upon a question which, in existing 


circumstances, presents the most serious difficulties to the mind of a 
politician. 
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- Fingland boasts, and not without reason, ef the means which she 
has taken to succourindigence. Truly, if one were to judge England, 
by the results alone of her efforts, one can only give her the praise of 

ood intention. Notwithstand!ng the enormous cost of the Poor Laws, 
p aes but imperfectly attain the end of their institution; and, per- 
haps, one of the most positive effects of these laws is to encourage 
idleness, to create new wants on the part of the poor, and to generate 
a carelessness and insouciance as to their real position, which cannot: 
but have a disastrous influence on their moral faculties, 


“ 'To this law are attached conditions little in harmony with that 
liberty to which all men have aright. In fact the Engtish pauper 
is chained to the spot which he inhabits; and, in reality, his situation, 
notwithstanding the considerable sums bestowed on his relief, is worse 
than that of the in any other country. Many causes contribute 
to this result. The first, and the most efficient, is the indifferent 
administration of the relief. In many parishes relief is doled out 
without a searching examination of the wants of the pauper. In 
others, relief is bestowed not alone without discernment, ae with the 
most inconceivable folly ; in others it is the object of speculation, in 
which contractors engage, rather from the hope of gain than to suecour 
the poor and repress their complaints. 


“In France there exists no other law coneerning the poor than 
that which classes mendicity in the numberof crimes; they who give 


themselves up to it are within the provisions and penalties of the law. 
In France it is truly supposed that prineiples of humanity would do 
more to extinguish mendicity than the law itself; and with reason: 
for humanity has generally more intelligence than sensibility. The 
money advanced for the suceour of mendicity in France varies aceord4 
ing to circumstances; such for instance as the customs and resourees 
of the different localities. The following is the mede most generally 
employed for the distribution of this alms :— 


“In cach commune or parish there exists a committee, composed of 
the mayor, the curate, the Protestant Minister, if there be one, and 
two or three of the principal inhabitants. This committee procures 
exact information upon the wants and resources of each family ; ree 
lieves their wants; presents to each facilities for those employed in 
accordance with their habits and education. Thus, in a family come 
posed of six persons, it is supposed that, unless in extraordinary cite 
eumstances, the labour of the father will subsist four, The quantit 
of bread, meat, and fire-wood, neccssary for the rest of the family, as 
provided by the committee. In case of illness, the proper remedies 
are administered to them. A species of voluntary subscription is 
raised in their behalf, the more easily raised because it is levied ig 
kind ; and because each person takes a part according to his means, 
so that there are more facilities for entering on it. ‘Thus the 
farmer gives bread or wood—the butcher meat—the physician his 
attendance—the apothecary his drugs. Others give money—but the 
poor themselves never receive anything but objects of first and vita} 

2r2 : 
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necessity. Thus are prevented abuses which would arise under any 
other mode of distribution. 


“A strict discipline is preserved even in the division of the alms, 
and in fixing as conditions preliminary—good conduet—the observ- 
ance of religious duties—the sending of children, by the father of a 
family, to school—their vaccination—and the application of the 
different members of the family to useful labour. As much as possible 
is given in the way of labour by the committee, according to the 
capacity of the person employed. In the towns, trades are taught to 
the young; in the country, waste lands are apportioned unconditionally 
to poor families that they may cultivate them. When these resources 
are availed of, farmers are easily led to grant, in addition, some por- 
tions of land which are fallow. The manure, collected in the public 
roads by children, who cannot undertake any other labour, assists 
cultivation, and always tends to produce a profitable crop. The 
thus obtain vegetables—and potatoes above all—by means of which 
their misery is greatly alleviated. 

“ It may be said, that, notwithstanding the employment of these re- 
sources, Mendicity is more remarkable in France than in England. 
The fact is true, but the cause should be sought for in the weakness 
and ignorance of the local administration in France, more than in the 
real wants of the Poor. This plague has disappeared everywhere in 
France where functionaries ly Aa found disposed to combat it. 
At Bordeaux, and in the Department of the Gironde, a beggar is 
rarely met with. It was almost the case at Paris before the last Re- 
volution: and the same results would be obtained wherever similar 
means were applied to accomplish similar ends. In France, the re 
portion of individuals who are succoured by eleemosynary aid is 
1-10th in the great towns, and 1-15th in the country, on the whole 
population: in England, it is 1-6th in the towns, and 1-9th in the 
country. In France a pauper is maintained all the year round 
at the small charge of £1. per head: while, in England, the 
maintenance of a pauper costs £4. per head. The fact is, that in 
England, independently of the great Seduce of objects of the first 
necessity, things are distributed to the poor of which they have no 
need, and may be well deprived: and besides, the r in England 
are not left free to the care of providing for a part of their own sub- 
sistence ; whereas, in France, the authorities, in providing for the 
poor, confine themselves to objects of strict and vital necessity, and 
compel the paupers to engage themselves in the procurement of all 
beyond that morrow, which is often their whole future. 


“ Nevertheless, England has more resources than France, because, 
without contradiction, she is richer in commerce, industry, and manu- 
factures. If, for example, the poor were obliged to cultivate some 
portions of land in England as in France, or even those portions 
which are found on the road-side, beyond a needful breadth,—if the 
means were given to them to obtain harvests on some corners of waste 
commons,—if, in place of making the same infants work for 16 hours 
in manufactories, the wages of these children, small ag it is, was di- 
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vided between a double number of workmen, much misery would be 


relieved. If a better employment of the means of succour were 
adopted,—if the distribution of the rates were more rigorously watched, 
if the care of the poor ceased to be a matter of speculation,—if the 
members of certain Committees of the poor in England suppressed 
and extinguished the salaries which they vouchsafe to themselves, 
under different forms; and the dinners on which they feast on stated 
oceasions,—if they gave to the poor bread instead of tea—then a 
smaller cost would obtain a result far more satisfactory to the poor, 
and the nation at large. 


«The establishment ofa Poor Law in Ireland would, from the relations 
existing between the resources and the wants of that country, en- 
counter many serious obstacles. Perhaps it would be agreed on to 
depart wholly from the abuses of the English system, of which we 
have been speaking, and then we might expect to witness happier 
results than we witness in England. 


“Some potatoes added to the nourishment of an Irish family, would 
suffive to create for such family a sort of happiness ; and the culture 
of some barren and unproductive lands would give them habits of 
labour, and finally produce good moral conduct, and an observation of 
the laws and regulations of society. The means proposed are of such 
simple application, that the proof of their efficacy could take place 
tramediatdly: But so different are the constitution and habits of 
society in England and Ireland, that if the English Poor Laws, 
without modification, were to be extended to Ireland, they would be 
found impracticable. Why not then try, as regards Ireland, some 
measure that has succeeded in other countries, in which the state of 
‘society more nearly resembles that of Ireland, than the highly civi- 
lized, perhaps too luxurious, state of England? Any measure to be 
applien Ireland, however, should be mo?ified to the habits, man- 
ners, and resources of the country. 


“In this exposé, I have not touched on higher questions of political 
economy ; I have made no mention of the 12 or 15,000 acres of 
waste land—that stain u the agricultural character of England ; 
nor have I said a word of the vast undrained and unproductive bogs 
of Ireland. In the former case, England may be likened to 
miser clutching his unemployed money-bags, while thousands of the 
unemployed and industrious poor only require a small portion of the 
fallow-land, or money, to set in motion all the springs of productive 
industry. For what more pressing need are these waste lands re- 
served ? or by what strange caprice are they sealed to the labour of 
the husbandman ? 


“Such, Sir, are the views which struck me on reading your able 
and learned article, in the Fifth Number of Toe ParLiamENTARY 
Review, on the necessity of a Poor Law for Iteland. The views of 
the author of that article I t; but I must respect your limits 
too. Yet I cannot more senepealty pursue the views of the writer, I 
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imagine, than in making these remarks, to which I pray you to give 
publicity. 


“I owe to England a debt of gratitude and affection; and think I 
cannot better repay a part of that debt, for the asylum which this 
country has granted me, than in seeking to give here an application 
to those ideas which in my own country ameliorated the condition of 
the most miserable class, and which, if pursued into action in Treland, 
could not fail to contribute to the pacification of that country, and to 


the reduction of that heavy pressure which weighs so disastrously on 
the productive industry of England.” 


In many of the observations, and in most of the reasonings, of the 
Baron D’Hanssez, we cordially agree. In his own country there 
was no man who, as Préfet in the Landes, and afterwards at Bor- 
deaux, and in the department of the Gironde, made more continuous 
and successful efforts for the suppression of Mendicity. In the 
article, however, published in No. v of this Journal, no attempt was 
made to support the abuses of the Euglish Poor Laws. the 
existence of these abuses—of the perversion of the principle of the 
great charter of the poor, the 43d of Elizabeth—of the inordinate 
and unnecessary cost and charge of the poor, and of the corruption of 
parish officers, guardians, and overscers—of their malversations and 

uanderings, we are well aware. But looking to the Poor Laws in 
England, with all their abuses and costliness, as a system, we are free 
to confess that even such an abused system is a thousand times 

referable to its non-existence. One famine or typhus fever in Ire- 
and, has wrought more real woe and actual suffering in that country, 
than the accumulated and hoarded abuses of the English Poor Laws 
since their first institution. The vice in England is one of municipal 
administration alone ; whereas the vice in Ireland is vital, functional, 
organic—and unless promptly remedied, the bonds which knit society 
in that country must be rent asunder. But as the Baron D’Haussez 
wisely says, in legislating for Ireland, her habits and her prejudices 
must be looked at ; and in fully admitting this principle, it was never 
meant to contend that a system of Poor Laws, resembling even ih 
detail the English, should be introduced into Ireland. All that is 
contended for is, that the principle of relief to want and indigence, 
should become “ part and parcel” of the law of the land. 


SHADOWY NATURE OF PLEASURE. 


I sre, when I follow my shadow, it flies me—when I 
followes me: I know pleasures are but shadowes, which 
the sunshine of my fortunes. Least then my pleas 


flie my shadow, it 
held no longer than 


ures should forsake 
me, I will forsake them. Pleasure most flies me when T follow it— 
Warwick. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS.—Marcn 14. 


Tue proceedings of the Upper House have not yet afforded us se 
much material for extract or comment as those of the Lower House : 
It is for this reason only, that we have not been as full in oar reports of 
what transpires in the Lords, as we have been of what has taken place ip 
the Commons. We are glad, however, to be now enabled to give, from 
the proceedings of the Upper House, a speech of Lord Broa 's, 
in moving for certain returns connected with Education. ere is 
no one subject that can be named, of greater national importance than 
this. Every day that elapses, without a provision being made for the 
education of the children of the poor, is a day pregnant with the 
seeds of future crime: and much as we desire to see a rapid progress 
in the general business of the country, we should readily consent to 
the suspension of all other subjects for an entire iaak, if during 
that time we could secure some act of the Legislature to provide the 
means of universal education for every child in his Majesty's domi- 
nions. 


Much, however, as this is an object of ardent desire to millions, 
and strongly as every moral and religious person must wish to pro- 
mote it, we confess, with great pain, our conviction that nothing im- 
portant will be effected towards this great end, during the present 
Session of Parliament at least. Mr. Roebuck had a notice on the 
Books, of a motion for a Committee to frame a S#¥&tem of National 
Education for England: but it has been deferred, or withdrawn, 
from a conviction of the utter hopelessness of any attempt on the 
part of liberal Members, especially if they be new to the House, and 
unpossessed of the influence which is given by high birth, great 
wealth, or what is called rank and station—to carry any proposition 
to which Ministers do not give their previous assurances of support. 
This is a lamentable state of things, when geod measures cannot be 
carried on their bare merits, but need rank, or fortune, or long stand- 
ing, or Ministerial influence, to ge Lb them. But so it is: and the 
consequence is, that while those who have the power to effect, by this 
influence, an incalculable amount of good, are deficient in the will 
to exert themselves to that end,—-those who have the will, are deficient 
in the power, which that influence alone can give them: and thus, be- 
tween the inertness of the one, and the weakness of the other, the 
people are the sufferers by the delay. We insert the proceedings of 
the Lords on the question of Education entire : 
- The Lory Cuancettor in rising to move that a message be sent ta the Com. 
mons for a copy of certain returns connected with the subject of cducation, said 


that be would take that opportunity of explaining the reasons why be did mat 
think it expedient now to bring forward the measure relative to popular education, 
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which he introduced into the House of Commons, when he was a member of that 
asembly. This was nota resolution furmed yesterday, for six years ago he stated 
his intention not to proceed with the measure, which he first introduced in 1820, 


It appears from returns made prior to 1820, that there existed in England 
and Wales a considerable number of endowed and unendowed schools, in addition 
to Sunday schools, for the education of poor children; but these establishments 
were by no means adequate to the wants of the country, inasmuch as they fur- 
nished the means of education to only about 600,000 or 700,000 children. It 
was then thought by some of the best friends of education, who had investigated 
the subject, that it was not advisable to establish a compulsory rate for the support 
of schools, lest those benevolent persons, who then by voluntary contributions 
maintained 14,000 unendowed day-schools, at which 478,000 children were edu- 
cated, should withdraw their support from those establishments, Nevertheless, he 
in common with many persons, was of opinion that a compulsory rate should be 
established for the purposes of education, and for this reason—that the support 
which schools received from voluntary subscriptions was of a temporary, fluc- 
tuating, and fleeting nature: so that not only might it vary in one year as com- 
pared with another, but it might utterly pass away. In 1826 he again brought 
forward his bill, but in consequence of the sérious objections which the ys 
body of Dissenters entertained to many of its details, he withdrew it. In 1828 a 
new era opened with respect to the Dissenters. In that year, the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts removed the distinction which had principally divided 
His Majesty’s subjects into Churchmen ard Dissenters, and it then appeared to 
him that the objections which the latter body had formerly entertained to his 
bill, would be removed. But it also occurred to him that it would be most material 
to endeavour to ascertain whether the voluntary support which was given to schools 
in this country was of so fluctuating and fleeting a nature as he had supposed. © 


In order to satisfy his mind upon this point, he addressed, ia his indi- 
vidual capacity, about 500 letters to clergymen in every county in the kingdom, 
requesting information on the subject of the schools in their respective parishes, 
To these letters, which were addressed quite at random, he received nearly as 
many answers, and the information which they ¢ontained was highly gratifying. 
The result showed that whereas, in 1818, there were in the whole kingdom as he 
had already stated, 14,000 unendowed day-schools, educating 478,000 children, 
in 1828, there were, in the particular places to which he had addressed his letters 
alone, no less than 3,200 schools of this description, educating 105,000 children. 
Taking these places as affording a fair sample of the rest of the kingdom, as he 
had a right to do from the manner in which he had addressed his circulars, the 
result would be, that there were 230,000 unendowed day-schools, educating 
1,03C,000 children, all supported by voluntary subscriptions, independently of 
the endowed schools, which educated 165,000, and of the Sunday schools, which 
furnished very useful and salutary education, though necessarily of inferior im- 
portance to that which could be obtained from day-schools; Under these circum- 
stances, he became a convert to the opinion of those who thought it would be 
unwise to disturb a state of things which produced such admirable results ; and 


therefore he abandoned his plan for establishing a compulsory rate for the pur- 
poses of education. 
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He still, however, considered the means of education defective in two points. 
In the first place they were defective in small parishes. There were 500 
parishes in which no schools existed at all. This was owing to the parishes 
being small in size and of limited population: in many of them there were 
not more than 30 or 40 families. It was evident that, however perfect the 
system of education might be, the inhabitants of such districts must depend upon 
private means for instruction. In the second case, however, the defective means 
of education could not be too much deplored, or too speedily taken into 
consideration, with the view of applying a remedy,—he alluded to the large 
towns, particularly the capital and the great manufacturing towns in the 
north of England. There was no part of England in which there was @ 
greater number of persons more in want of the ordinary means of obtaining the 
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most common education. Persons unacquainted with the subject could hardly 
conceive any idea of the extent of the evil. It was the common observation of 
persons who had not attended to the subject, that, notwithstanding the increase of 
education, the amount of crime had gone on as rapidly increasing. It was too 
much to expect that in the short period of a few years, education could produce 
such an effect as to show a diminution of crime on the face of the calendar. 
There were various causes, into which he would not then enter, which satisfactorily 
accounted for the apparent increase of crime during the last ten or fourteen years. 


He, however, would maintain, and if necessary would prove it to the 
satisfaction of every one, that crime ¢ecreased in proportion as the people were 
better instructed. It was notorious, that in all parts of the world where eduea- 
tion had made progress, a diminution of crimes connected with violence bad 
taken place, although the population had gone on increasing. Persons, there- 
fore, who maintained that a diminution of crime was not the result of an exten- 
sion of education, talked without regard to facts or to the essential principles 
of the human mind. In Russia, where education might be said scarcely to exist, 
out of 5,800 crimes committed within a certain period, 3,500 were accompanied 
by violence; whilst in Pennsylvania, where education was generally diffused, out 
of 7,400 crimes only 640 were accompanied by violence, being in the proportion 
of 1-12th of the whole number, instead of 3-Sths, as in the former case. If it 
was necessary to decide this question by arithmetical results, he eould easily pro- 
duce abundance of evidence to support his view of the case. He would, however, 
content himself with stating, further, that in a gaol which it was not necessary to 
name, out of 400 prisoners who were confined in it, 200 were utterly incapable of 
reading and writing, and 50 more knew only the alphabet. The Noble and 
Learned Lord concluded by observing, as we understood, that he had felt it neces- 
sary to make these remarks in order to prevent his conduct being made the subject 
of misconstruction. He moved that a message be sent to the Commons for a copy 
of certain returns connected with education. 


Lord ELLENBoROUGR said, that after the statement made by the Noble and 
Learned Lord, it must be a subject of great gratification to him that the measure 
which he had brought forward ten years ago had not been adopted. He had al- 
ways been opposed to a compulsory rate for the purpose of education, because he 
thought it would deprive the rich of the power of cogciliating the lower classes, 
which they at present possessed, by extending to them the means of ednecation, 
For the same reason he was reluctant to adopt any compulsory proceeding with 
respect to great towns, which the Noble and Learned Lord still seemed to con- 
sider necessary. He certainly had not been prepared to hear such a statement as 
the Noble and Learned Lord had given of the state of ignorance which prevailed 
in those great towns, because it was only a short time since that the extraordinary 
intelligence of those great towns was urged as a reason for extending the elective 
franchise to them. If the inhabitants of the great towns were in the state of 
ignorance described by the Noble Lord, it was their own fault. The 
ratives, as they were called, received much higher wages than the agricultural 
labourers. He was inclined to leave it to the natural feeling of parents to pro- 
vide the means of education for their children, and also to large capitalists, whose 
duty it was to contribute to the well-being of those from whom they derived their 
wealth. Without wishing to enter into any argument with respect to the Noble 
Lord’s preposition, that crime was diminished in proportion as educaticn was 
extended, he would merely remark that in Ireland, where more persons in pro- 
portion to the population could read and write than in any other country in the 
world, a greater number of crimes was perpetrated. ¢ 


The Lory Cuancettor said it required a refinement of ingenuity, for which 
he had not given even the Noble Baron credit, to drag the Reform Bill into a dis- _ 
eussion on the subject of education. The Noble Baron should recollect that 
Ministers had never recommended the establishment of universal suffrage, ree 
something tending to that point had heen recommended by the nents of 
Reform Bill. The rich manufacturers did contribute towards the education of 
the poor; but the means were nevertheless insufficient. 
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Lord Exurnnoroton said he must again declare that the Noble and Learned 
Lord had formerly given a very different description of the population in the 
manufacturing towns, without any distinctions as to rich and poor, from that 
which he had given this evening. With respect tothe Reform Bill, he had only 
incidentally alluded to it, and never would enter into any general discussion 
upon it. ‘The motion was then agreed to. 

Notwithstanding Lord Ellenborough’s remarks, few persons, we 
think, can doubt but that Education is better than Ignorance: and 
that for the sake of society as well as of individuals, it is desirable that 
Education should be given to all. Nothing could be more easy than 
for the Government to do this: and if Lord Brougham is still in 
earnest on the subject, it is quite within his power to effect it as a 
Cabinet measure. Education alone, will not, it is true, prevent crime ; 
but the other element, of a provision against extreme want, can easily 
be superadded to Education, and then crime would rapidly abate. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Marcu 14. 


The House did not meet to-day until four o'clock : when, from that 
time until five, the Members were engaged in presenting Petitions ; and 
when the complaints already twenty umes made, were again repeated, as 
to the great inconvenience of the present practice, and the utter impos- 
sibility of getting on with public business, unless some new arrange- 
ments for economizing the time of the House, be framed and acted 
upon by all parties. Lord AvrHoep himself admitted that, although 
by the new arrangement of double sittings, they had given nine 
additions! hours per week for the presentation of Petitions, yet that 
they did not get on so well as before! Lord Joun Russet pro- 
posed a xew mode—that of having one Petition only on any given 
subject, read or commented on at the table: and then all other Peti- 
tions on the same subject to be brought up and laid on the table at 
the same time ; to which Sir Rosert Peet made a strong objection, 
as many might be against as well as for, and the differences between 
them ought to be clearly marked. He added also, that all the objec- 
tions which he had formerly entertained to the double sittings of the 
House had been more than confirmed: and that he foresaw nothing 
but delay and inconvenience from its continuance. 


We confess that we are not sorry to see these daily confessions, 
from the most influential Members of the House : because, we be- 
lieve, that it is not until they are made to feel the inconvenience them- 
selves, that they will ever consent to alter it: and when the nerf 
amendment is made, we hope it will not be a mere change of an 
hour or two earlier or later: but that Night Legislation will be aban- 
doned altogether; and that the legislators of England, like the legis- 
lators of every other country, will meet in the day time, and transact 
their business from ten in the morning till six in the evening, undes 
proper rules and regulations, as to time and order of succession ; $0 
that the requisite decorum and dignity of their mgs may be 
maintained, and reason rather than passion guide their decisions,— 
which, in these midnight and protracted sittings, are often the result 
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of a heat of mind, an uneasiness of body, and a feverish impatience of 


temper, that in the cooler sittings of the day would not exist to any- 
thing like the same extent. 


After the presentation of Petitions, the whole of the remainder of 
the night was wasted in an idle discussion upon a point of form: 
namely, whether the Irish Church Reform Bill ought not to have 
originated in a Committee of the whole House, instead of being 
brought in when the same Members forming the House were sitting 
in the same Honse, but with Mr. Manners Sutton instead of Mr. 
Bernal, being in the chair! Of so much importance was this deemed, 
that, after a long, tedious, and most unprofitable discussion, it was 
resclved to appomt a Select Committee, to search for precedents on 
the matter; in consequence of which the Second Reading of the 


Irish Church Reform Bill was put off until the Report of that Com- 
mittee shall be received. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Marcn 16. 


In the morning sitting of the House, a testimony was borne to the 
public spirit of an eminent individual, whose conduct furnishes so 
rare an example of regard for public utility in opposition to private 
interests, that we feel great pleasure in recording it in our pages :— 


Mr. Hume, in moving the second reading of Sir John Soane’s Museum Bill, 
took that opportunity of saying that the measure afforded an example which he 
was sure the House would view with satisfaction, and, he hoped, would mark with 
its approbation. (Hear.) The object of the Bill was to preserve, for the public 
use, and for the advaneement of science, all the valuable library and antiquarian 
and other collections, which had been made by Sir J. Soane at considerable expense, 
and ata continued labour of upwards of thirty years; and the Bill went to invest in 
trustees, for the public use and benefit, the dhste of this interesting and valuable 
collection and library ; and Sir John Soane applied the interest of 30,0002, three 
per cent. consols, to maintain the Colleetion, besides 200/. per annum for the rent 
of an adjoining house to bis own, to add to the convenience of the public; thus 
proposing to maintain the institution in perfection for ever. (Hear.) He begged 
to be permitted to mention one instance of the exerticns and disinterestedness of 
Sir John Soane. That gentlemen had (when neither the government nor any other 
private individual could be found to take it up) prevented Belzoni’s sarcophagus 
from leaving the country, and had himself paid 20002 to preserve it for the Bri- 
tish public. (Hear.) It now formed part of the Collection to which the Bill be- 
fore the House referred,—a collection comprising also works of artand manuscripts, 
one of which cost no less a sum than 5002 (Hear.) The list, which was now in 
ih ares would satisfy the House of the incalculable advantage the gift would 

to the public, and to the interests of science; and he hoped the House would 
afford every facility to the passing of the Bill. (Hear.) 

Sir R. Ines said, that the instances were so rare of persons capable of esti- 
mating works of art being willing to confer a great public advantage, that he re- 
jeiced to see the present Bill. ‘The gift to the public was such, that he could not 
allow the Bill to pass unnoticed. No man in the country bad made so great a sa- 
crifice, both of fortune and laboar,.as Sir John Soane, in forming the Collection 
now so munificently and disinterestedly bestowed upon the public. He thought 
it would be but just that a formal notice should be taken and made of these muni- 
ficent donations, But a very short time ago, an individual had bequeathed a 
collection worth 60,0001, to the British Museum, and yet seareely a word had been 
said about it, Other gifts had been bestowed om the National Gallery, of whieb 
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no mention had been made. He therefore hoped the directors of the National 
Gallery would be instructed to furnish to the House annual returns of the contri- 
butions that were made, in order that the public might know by whom they were 
benefitted. (Hear.) 

‘lhe Bill was read a second time, and committed. 


A great number of Petitions were. presented against the Coercive 
Bill for Ireland, to the presentation of which the entire morning sit. 
ting was given up; and not less than three hundred Petitions must 
have been laid on the table, from twelve to three o'clock. Of course 
the mere enumeration of the names of the places from whence 
came, was more than could be faithfully reported in. the columns of 
the Newspapers; and accordingly many errors, both of omission and 
of commission, occurred. We mention one only as an instance : in the 
presentation of a Petition from Halifax, and another from Sheffield, 
against the Bill, Mr. Buckingham stated that they had both been 
passed at public meetings of the inhabitants, the latter, of not less than 
10,000 persons, but that each Petition was signed by the Chairman 
of the Meeting at which it was adopted, on behalf of the whole, in 
order that they might be sent off with all speed—as the rapidity with 
which the Coercive Measure was passing through the House, was 
such as to admit of no delay in petitioning against it. The New 
report stated, that “the Petition from Sheffield was signed by 10, 
persons,” an error calculated to excite great prejudice against the sup- 
posed asserter of such a statement; and, therefore, requiring explicit 
correction. We mention this, for the purpose of showing how un- 
safe it would be to ground charges of complaint against the accuracy of 
any Member's statements; if the hurried and necessarily im 
reports of the daily papers, were to be the only grounds for so doing. 


In the evening sitting, the House went into Committee on the 
Coercive Bill for Ireland ; and long and desultory conversations, rather 
than debates, arose upon the first clause, a copy of which, in its 
amended form, we gave in our last. Mr. O’'CoNNELL contended for 
the right of the people to meet peaceably for petitioning against 
grievances, and was supported by all those who had a i 


the Bill in its former stages. The following was the speech af Mr. 
Hume on this subject :— 


Mr. Hume asked what would be the consequence if they did nct agree to this 
amendment? If they did not allow the people to meet, and to state their griev- 
ances, the refusal of that constitutional right would give rise, more and more, to 
insubordination and disturbance. (Hear, hear.) He would ask ef the noble lord 
whether his object, that of pacifying the people and restoring tranquillity, would 
be forwarded by such a proceeding? On the contrary, would not the putting 
down of public meetings in this arbitrary manner, render the people more and 
more discontented? The disturbances that afflicted Ireland arose from griev- 
ance and oppression ; and should not the people of that country be allowed, by 
petition, to place before the House whatever grievance or ion they had to 
complain of? They ought to be cautious how they peresiteed even small inroads 
on the constitution. They grew up from day to day, and, at length, one by one, 
the liberties of the people were sacrificed. He meant not to defend meetings which 
Assembled to disturb the peace and quiet of the whole community ; but, in the 
language, and words, and meaning of the amendment, he would contend, that when 
any portion of His Majesty’s subjects wished to meet peaceably, and intended, at 
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such meeting, merely to state to that or to the other House of Parliament, any 
grievance by which they were oppressed, it was against the most sacred and valu. 
able privileges of the constitution to prevent them from assembling. In 1825, when 
a Bill was brought in, the object of which was to put down the Catholic Associa. 
tion, Mr, Brougham, with reference to that measure, spoke thus :—“ I am the ad» 
vocate of the right of the Irish people to meet, to consider, to plan, te petition, to 
remonstrate, to demand; and my frank opinion is,—an opinion which I set out 
with avowing, and which, I trust, will reach the whole of Ireland, as well as the 
whole of England,~-that the more energetic their remonstrance, provided that it 
be peaceable,—the stronger the language they use, provided it be 1,—the 
more firm their port, the more lofty their demeanour, the more con will 
it be to the high interests of those who have all at stake which can render life de- 
sirable, or existence honourable ; and infinitely more likely to succeed than an: 
abject course, which would imply self-distrust, or self-conviction of error.” (Hear. 
Was it possible that he who had thas spoken, one of His Majesty’s cabinet minis- 
ters could now sanction the carrying, with fearful haste, a measure which took 
away the protection derived from the right of petitioning, and rendered null and 
void one of the most important privileges of the people? (Hear, hear.) Was that 
the way to allay disorders—was that the mode by which they hoped to prevent 
mischief? This measure might produce temporary quietness ; it might effect 
temporary pacification ; but at a future time, those who supported such a system 
might be overwhelmed by the excitatiog fomented by this measure, and by the 
vengeance demanded for the infraction of rights which were the inherent. property 
of England and of Ireland. (Hear, hear.) 


In a subsequent part of the debate, Mr. Tennyson said, he had 
sat in Parliament for fourteen years; and, during all that time, he had 
never witnessed such disgraceful scenes as those which had occurted 
since the opening of the. present Session, where personal hostility, 
and indecent. clamour, against those only who were opposed to this 
Bill—whilst persons speaking in favour of it were never interrupted— 
was carried to an extent that he had never thought possible, and was 
daily lowering the character of the House in the eyes of the whole 
country. ' 


A division took place on the amendment proposed on the first 
clause, which was to exempt from the power of arbitrary suppression 
those meetings convened for peaceably petitioning against grievances ;, 
when the numbers were—for the clause as it stood, 246; for the 
amendment, 85. 


The discussion then turned on the question, of whether the clause, 
as it now stood, should stand part of the Bill, Most of the Irish 
Members entered their protest against it entirely. Colonel Conotty, 
however, expressed his regret that any change had been made in the 
clause whatever. He and many friends had voted for the Bill, on the 
ground that the trial by court-martial was to be applied to political 

jtation as well as to rural outrages ; and now that he saw Ministers 
yielding this point, and allowing political offences to be tried by civil 
courts, he was thy disappointed, and thought the most valuable 
feature of the Bill destroyed! Colonel Torgens said that maily 
Members supported the clause on the ground that, they, reposed 
dence in Ministers.. Now, it was upon that very ground that he 
opposed it. He sed it, because he believed that Ministers 
do ample justice to Ireland by the passing of remedial measures, and 
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when that was done, this Bill would become a dead-letter in the 
statute-book. 


' We agree entirely with Colonel Torrens, that the Bill would be. 
wholly unnecessary if the remedial measures were tried first: and we 
also concur with him in thinking, that a very large number of the 
majority by whom the Ministers are supported on the present Bill, 
are acting chiefly on the conviction that it is their duty, or their ins. 
terest, to support the ruling power, whether its measures be right or 
wrong; or, in other words, that it is not becoming, in the new Mem- 
bers especially, “to embarrass the Ministry.” It was in this ap 
3g Mr. Pease, the Quaker Member for South Durham, said, in 
e course of the evening, that “though he had many objections te 
different parts of the measure then before the House, he should, 
nevertheless, give his support to the first clause, in the most perfect 
confidence that in so doing, he was fulfilling his primary DUTY, that 
of supporting the King and the Government.” We had always 
— that the primary duty of a representative was to protect 
iberties of his constituents, and to see justice done to all classes of 
his fellow-subjects. If the King and the Government are, at any 
time, bringing forward measures in opposition to these liberties and to 
this justice, it is then the primary duty of a representative to oppose 
both the King and the Government: and it is on this principle thet 
Mr. Pease, and the excellent religious body of which he is a member, 
have successfully opposed the payment of tithes, and the taking of 
oaths, the holding our fellow men in slavery, and the punishing of 
crimes with death, as well as all wars, for whatever cause undertaken ¢ 
though, in so doing, they have violated their allegiance, if it be true 
that it is the primary duty of any subject to support the King and 
Government,—for both of these desire to uphold and perpetuate these 
errors and wrongs; and it is because the Quikers generally believe 
them fo be crrors and wrongs, that therefore they conscientiously and 
honourably oppose them. ‘This blind confidence in any set of men, 
as Ministers, betokens either great want of observation on the evil 
consequences of such confidence, or great indifference to right and 
wrong—we will not say which: but we cannot, perhaps, give a better 
antidote to such a bane, than by quoting from the Examiner a 
gage from a Letter addressed by Sir Joun Cam Hosnouse, a Mem- 
ber of the present Administration, to Lord CasTLeRcaca, as to the 
danger of entrusting enlarged powers to public men, from, confidence 
in their proper use of them. It is as follows :—speaking of the then 
Ministry, in 1819, he says, in his preface to this Letter, published by 
Stodart in that year: — ; 


* They forget that they never contemplate the oppression of themselves, but only 
of the people—that they kindly resign the privileges of others, and graciously 
augment their own power—that they, with the utmost complaceney,. vote them- 
selves into the perpetual and tranquil possession of that place, trust, profit 
and consideration, which they now enjoy by too frail and uncertain @ tenure. 
° ° * * « * he Ministers, aceording to their owa confession, have 
assailed that fair fabric [the Constitution] which with every other word they came 
forward to protect. ‘Those who peruse the debates will at once be struck with the 
eagerness with which the infringers and invaders of the Constitution have quoted 
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every precedent for their attack apon public liberty. ‘This may teach the future 
guardians cf a free land never to suffer any foreign threat or DOMESTIC DISTURB. 
ANCE TO SEDUCE THEM INTO THE SLIGHTEST INFRINGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
FREEDOM, FOR THE SPECIOUS PRETEXT OF WHAT IS CALLED “ sTRENGTR- 
ENING THE HANDS OF GOVERNMENT.’ : 

Sir John thinks differently now, if we suppose him to be acting 
according to his present convictions, and to be sincere in calling for 
those very powers to “strengthen the hands of the Government,’ 
which he then so justly denounced. But change of opinion is not 
peculiar to the Right Honourable Baronet ; his colleague, Sir Francis 
Burdett, once the popular orator of Palace-yard and the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, now sheers at Mr. O'Conne et for haranguing om 
the Corn Exchange; and even greater men than either—Lord Grey, 
Lord Brougham, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Althorpe, Lord John Rus- 
sell, and others in both Houses, have had extracts from their former 
speeches and writings quoted against them, quite as strong as that 
which we have given from Sir John Cam Hobhonse’s Letter to Lord 
Castlereagh, but without effect. And why? Because the parties 
have changed places: they were then seated on the Opposition 
benches—they are now on the benches of the Treasury: and-as this 
change of position has uniformly wrought changes in the opinions of 
other men, why should the present occupiers of those seats be ex- 
pected to withstand the irresistible influence of the new atmosphere 
which they breathe ? All this, however, ought to furnish powerful 
reasons why independent Members should not place blind confidence 
in Ministers: and whosoever votes with them, ard supports their meas 
sures on that ground alone, will find—as they deserve to find to 
their cost ere long—how much they have been deceived. 


The first, second, and third clauses were, ultimately, d; and, 
after some further business in a Committee of Sepply te which 
30,500 was voted for the pay of ihe English Revising Barristers, 
(12,0007. more being ee for the Irish ones,) who were employed 
to register the votes under the Reform Bill ; each Barrister being paid 
at the rate of five enineas a day as fee, one guinea a day for table ex- 
penses, and two shillings a mile for travelling—the House adjourned 
at two o'clock ; and the distant Members got to bed about four in the 
morning ! 


7 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Marca 18. 


Tue morning sitting of the House from 12 to 3, was devoted, ag 
usual, to the presentation of petitions ; and with the same irregularity, 
confusion, and dissatisfaction, as before. We give an extract from 
report of the proceedings, in proof of our assertion. 


Mr. F. Buxton thought it right that be should remind the House of his inten- 
tion to bring forward to-morrow his motivn on the subject of Colonial Slay 
He, however, wished to know whether, under the arrangement which had been 
made with reference to the presentation of petitions, he was not now entitled te 
bring up the numerous petitions on the subject of slavery with which he had been 
intrusted? 


+ 
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Sir A. AGNEw submitted to the House whether, under the arrangement which 
had been come to, as the first petition which had been presented by the Hon, 
Member for Middlesex had been on the subject of a provision for the better 
observance of the Sabbath, petitions with the same prayer should not now be 
brought up. 

The Speaker intimated that he was not aware that any arrangement as to 
the mode of proceeding with the presentation of petitions been entered into. 

Sir A. Acnew had certainly understood from what had fallen on a former day 
from the Noble Lord, the Paymaster of the Forees, that when a petition on any 


subject was presented, every Hon. Member who had the charge of similar petitions 
was to bring them up. 


The SPeakER remarked, that even supposing the Hon. Baronet was right as 
to such an arrangement, yet, still unfortunately, the first petition presented by 
the Hon, Member for Middlesex was on an entirely different subject from the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, (Hear.) 


Mr. Wixxs remarked that great inconvenience would arise if the House were 
to confine itself to the exclusive reception of petitions om one subject. He had 
many petitions on various subjects to present, and if the course proposed was fol- 
lowed, he should have to attend days, nay, months, before he should have an 
opportunity of presenting all of them. He therefore thought that the House 
could not do better than adhere to the old course of receiving petitions on all 
subjects. 


Mr. Hopeson was understood to concur in what had been urged by the Hon. 
Member for Boston. 


Mr. Lams was ready to concur in any eourse most agreeable to the House, but 
at the same time he must frankly state that he had been present on a former 
day, and had never considered that any understanding with respect to the pre- 
sentation of a series of petitions on a given subject had been come to; but he 
begged to remind the Hon. Baronet opposite, that the first petition presented by 
the Hon. Member for Middlesex had reference to the assessed taxes, and not the 
better observance of the Sabbath. He thought that the House could not do better 
than proceed in the old course of receiving petitions on all subjects, 

Mr. E. L. BuLWER was proceeding to address some observations to the House, 
when 


The Speaxer said it was clear that, whatever arrangement, if‘any, had been 
made, it was differently understood by hon, members. For himself, he must say, 
that he merely understood the noble lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
answer to aquestion put by the hon. baronet, to say, that he had no objection toa 
similar course being followed on each subject as had been pursued with regard to 
the petitions referring to the Irish Coercion Bill; however, he must remind the 
House that it was not now in a situation to decide what course should be followed, 


and, therefore, that any further discussion upon it would be productive only of a 
waste of time. (Hear.) 


After a few words from Sir A. AcNew, which were inaudible in the gallery, 


Mr. F. Buxton said that, notwithstanding he should this day be unable to pre- 
sent the numerous petitions on the subject of Slavery, with which he had been in- 
trusted, he should to-morrow bring forward his motion on that subject. 

We cannot but regret, that Mr. Box Ton should have come to this 
conclusion ; because we feel assured that any discussion of the t 
— of Negro Slavery, under the present impatient temper of the 

ouse, and while the fever of excitement on Irish affairs is still ragin 
high, will be highly injurious to the cause, which requires calmness 0 
deliberation, and a totally different frame of mind from that which 


exists in the House at a to give it a favourable reception. 


From the understanding that Mr. Buxron intended to defer his 10- 
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tion until some statement had been made by Ministers, of their views 
on this subject, a great number of petitions for the immediate and en- 
tire abolition of Slayery, have been reserved or kept back, in ordér that 
they might come with the greater force and effect, just before the dis- 
cussion 3 and.these will be all lost. ‘This reservation has been 
made with Mr. Buxton’s sanction, and by his advice: and therefore 
eo i now find thamaclees ey the same position with _himself,—. 
c petitions of the highest respectability and importance, 
which hee will not now be time to present, bofote the discussion is 
rought on. i 


We + Og again, our firm conviction, that unless something be done 
to put the Business,.of the House on « better, footing than it is at 

reseat—to make some division of labour-among:the members of the 
Si otilepeinte simplify the forms of proceeding—to restrict the time 
for speaking—to sit in sobriety and in the cool of the day, instead of 
in the heated temperament and heated atmosphere of the night—to 
have only. one subject under discussion at a time---and to finish and 
dispose finally of one topic before another is entered upon or begun ; 
---unless some regulations of this description be made and adhered to, 
the House of Commons will assuredly break down, under the weight 
of its own accumulated arrears: and then the only remedy, will be,,to 
clear them all off at the end of the session, by some sweeping and rapid 
mode of passing all that the Ministers desire to have passed, without 
opposition, without discussion, without enquiry, and without appeal ! 
To this, unless there be an alteration, must we come at last; and the 
next step will be, to discover that a deliberative assembly of 658 inde- 
— members is a great hindrance to the speedy passing of unjust 
aws: when the Ministers, to avoid the trouble of long discussions, will 
advise the king not to call the Parliament together, until they. are ac- 
tually wanted, as Cabinet Councils can get through the public ‘busi- 
ness more expeditiously, if not more satisfactorily, without them. 
When it comes to this—and without some speedy alteration, come it 
will---the evil will perhaps cure itself. 


In the evening sitting of the House, the Irish Coercive Bill-was 
again considéred in Committee, clause by clause. Mr. Cosperr 
made a long and excellent speech against the Bill ; but amidst’much 
interruption of various kinds in the course of its delivery. He was 
followed by Mr. 'T, Artwoop, who advocated the suspension of all 
further proceedings on this Bill, until the remedial measures had been 
first tried : but both, of course, were resisted. 

The remainder of the sitting was occupied in discussing the ques- 
tion of whether the powers given by this Bill should be saieal for 
the punishment of those who refused the payment of tithes: in the 
course of which Mr. Lampert mentioned an affecting instance of the 
sympathy of the very soldiery, who were sent out to enforce the ¢ol- 
lection of thia obnoxious impost. A military party had been sent out 
to superintend the sale of a poor man’s potatoe crop,.for tithe ; when, 
such was the pity felt for his distress, the serjeant of the 
exclaimed: “ Comrades! we won't bear this any longer; let us cla 
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among ourselves, and buy the tithe off.” Who is there, that will not 
say this serjeant had more of the “milk of human kindness” in 
him, than those who sent him out upon so degrading and cruel a ser. 
vice? Mr. LamBert said :— 


Was it surprising, under such cireumstances, that disturbances should be pros 
duced? In many instances, where only pence were due in tithe, pounds of expense 
had been incurred in law expenses for the enforcement of payment, and the 
were outraged and insulted, There were persons who wished to create rb- 
ance, and this harsh mode of collecting tithes afforded a ready incentive to it, 
The enforcement of the Act had driven thousands of honest men from their homes, 
and exposed them to come in contact with the lawless and evil disposed. Such 
were the effects of the enforcement of the Tithe Bill, and he was surprised te find 
that the campaign had commenced again. Considering the results of previous 
efforts, he had hoped that all future attempts in a like way, would have been 
abandoned. He trusted that the right hon. secretary, with the high bleod which 
he inherited, participated in the generous feelings of his ancestors, and that he 
would concede to mercy and justice what was not to be extorted from him by me- 
nace, or obtained by cajolery. (Hear.) He hoped that Government itself would 
be disposed to give spontaneoasly the relief required. He thought that the amend- 
ment which he now intended to propose, by way of proviso to the clause, would 
have the effect of tranquillizing, to a considerable extent, the public. mind in Ire> 
land. The hon. and learned member had told him, that he was mistaken if he 
thought the proviso would make the measure palatable to Irishmen. He did not 
say it would. The Bill was not palatable to himself,—nothing but the disturb- 
ance and agitation that prevailed could make it palatable to, or endurable 
by, him. What he meant to say was, that the proviso would go far to remove 
well-founded objections, and reconcile people to the necessity of the measure. He 
had received letters from Lreland admitting that some such Bill was unavoidable, 
but calling for modifications of its provisions; and above all, beseeching that it 
might not be so constructed as to be a prop of the tithe system, (Hear.) He 
wished to ald to the elause a proviso to this effect: “ Provided always, and be it 
hereby enacted, that it shall not be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant, or other chief 
governor or governors of Ireland, to apply the powers conferred by this Act, in 
any way, to any county or district, merely because tithes shall not be paid in such 
county or district; and be it further enacted that the provisions of this Act sball 


not be applied in any way for the purpose of levying tithes, or enforcing the pay+ 
ment thereof.”” 


Mr. Warsurtox a ra this amendment; but Lorp ALTHORP, 
while he approved the first part of it, objected to the second: he said— 


He was sure that the Committee would agree with him that the measure 
should be applied to prevent illegal combinations against every species of property; 
and it was not intended, he repeated, to be applied to the levying of tithes, except 
violence and outrage should be offered in resistance to such levying, and then, of 
course, the Bill would apply to such, as well as to all other description of outrages 
in the disturbed district, at the time under the operation of the Bill. He begged 
distinctly to state that he should have no ebjeetion to the amendment, if it merely 
went to this extent, and was se understood as to prevent the Lord-Lieutenant from 
applying the Bill to any district because tithes were not paid in it; but from fear 
of the misconstruction and misinterpretation which the introduction of such an 
amcudment as that proposed by the hon. geatleman inte the act might occaion, 
he felt it bis duty te ohject to it, for it was obvious that one effect of such an 
amendment might be, that the riots and misdemeanours committed in o ing 
and resisting the enforcement of the payment of tithes, might be con as 
excepted from the operation of this Bill. “Now, the object of the Bill was to regard 
all outrages against property in the same light, and to punish them ° 
He did not feel any objection, as he had already said, to the first part of his 
bon. friend’s amendment; but, upon the grounds which he had mentioned, he 
should ohjeet to the second portion of it. ; 
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Mr. LaMBERT’s amendment was, however, ultimately carried by a 
division, the numbers being—For the amendment, 284: Against 
it, 81. ‘ 


The 5th, 6th, and 7th clauses, were got through with less opposition 
than the previous ones; and after various unsuccessful attempts to 
adjourn the debate, the sitting continued until three o'clock; which 
would enable members to get to bed by five in the morning—about 
an hour before daylight! 


How long is this absurd turning of day into night, and night into 
day, to endure ! 


HOUSE OF LORDS—Marca 19. 


A long debate occurred in the Upper House on Tuesday, on the 
subject of the Education Board in Ireland, which, though spread over 
six closely-printed columns of the Times, may be made more intel- 
ligible in an abridged than in an extended form. 


For a great number of years the only public education for the poor 
in Ireland, was conducted on exclusively Protestant principles; in 
consequence of which, the Catholic parents would not send_theix 
children to partake of the benefits of education, lest they should at 
the same time imbibe what they considered religious heresy. As the 
want of education was, however, quite as great among the Catholics ag 
among tie Protestants, the Government, very wisely, as it seems to 
us, made such arrangements with respect to the schools, and 
books to be read in them, as were calculated to remove the objections 
of Catholic parents; and accordingly, under the new system, both 
Catholic and Protestant children are educated together. ' 

The principal objection urged by the High Church, or exclusi 
Protestant party, to this plan is—that instead of the whole Bi 
being put into the hands of the pupils, they have only extracts of 
certain portions of that volume given them to read : and this is said to 
be “ depriving them of the Word of God.” Now the plain answer 
to such an objection is this :—that it is impossible a child can read the 
whole Bible at once ; and therefore. every perusal of the Scriptures 
being by portions at a time, every such portion is ae | an extract; 
So that even should the whole Book be in their hands, if any discres 
tion were exercised by teachers in placing before them the histori 
and devotional parts for reading, and excluding the ceremonial, the 
allegorical, or any other portions less adapted to their tender capacities, 
this would still be confining them to extracts, and, as appears to us, 
very judiciously so. What parent is there, who, having to place 
before his child a lesson for reading, from the Bible, would not prefer 

ing him read from the simple narratives and arguments of the 

Gospels and Epistles, rather than from the mysterious ties of 

the Apocalypse or Revelations? from the Prophets, the Psalms, the 

Proverbs, or the Book of Job, rather than from Leviticus or Deuter~ 
2a 2 
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onomy? Surely, then, if Scripture lessons have been made familiar 
as they are, by a hundred different school-books used for years past 
in England, there can be no reason why extracts from the Scriptures, 
rather than the entire Volume itself, should not be equally use- 
ful in Ireland, more especially as, in addition to the other reasons in 
favour of this mode of teaching, there is this important one—that it 
reconciles Catholic parents to send their children to the same schools 
with Protestants, and thus extends the blessings of education to thou- 
sands who would otherwise be deprived of it. 


If the whole Bible were rendered inaccessible to these children by 
any regulation of the Government, it would be a just subject of com- 
plaint. But it is not so; for though the extracts only are read. in 
the schools, yet the whole Volume is open to the perusal of all the 
pupils on their return to their own homes: and if the difference be 
that Protestant parents make their children read the whole Book, 
while Catholic parents abstain from so doing, this is not a difference 
chargeable in any respect on the Government: and it would bea 
gross infringment of religious liberty, for any one to compel parents 
to force their children to read that which, in their peculiar views 
however erroneous, they might think it their duty to keep from them. 

This complaint, therefore, of the Protestant party, against reading 


only extracts of the Bible, instead of the whole work, appears to us 
unfounded and absurd. What are all sermons but extracts of the 


Scriptures, commented on according to the peculiar views of the 
reachers who select them? What are those portions of our Church 
tvice, which consists of texts of Scripture, — of the Psalms, 


the Epistles and the Gospels, but extracts, best adapted, as their 
selectors thought, to the places in which they stand? Surely, then, 
the selection of certain portions of the Scripture, as best fitted to be 
read in schools, with full liberty to all parties to read the whole Bible 
at their homes, is no more a just subject of complaint, than the reading 


of any one portion of the Scriptures as part of the service, on certain 
days, and other portions on other. 


The Fart of Ropen, the great Agitator of the Conservatives or 
Orangemen in Ireland, and who makes as long speeches, and as 
violent ones, at Tims's Lecture Room, in Grafton-street, Dublin, 
where we have often heard him, as Mr. O'Connell, the great Agitator 
of the Repealers and the Catholics, ever did at the Corn Exchange or 
the ‘Trades’ Union, was the complainant against this liberal. System of 
Education now pursued by the Government in Ireland. 


The Arcusisnor of Dustin, Dr. Whately, made a most able 
defence of the conduct of the Government and the Irish Education 
Board. The Bishop of Exerer deprecated the present system as 
giving too much Countenan¢e to Roman Catholics; d PLUNKETT 
ollowed the Archbishop of Dublin, in defending it. ‘Lord WicKLow 
maintained the same view as Lord Roden, and the Marquis of Lans- 
DOWNE closed the debate by defending the Government measure as 
the only one that could embrace both Catholics and Protestants in 


—— scheme of education, which was equally necessary for 
oth, 
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We rejoice at every opportunity which is afforded us to give due 
praise to his Majesty’s Ministers for any portion of their conduct; 
and we must conscientiously say, from long consideration of this sub- 
ject, from having been in Ireland at the time the discussions ran 
highest upon it, and from examining the matter in all its bearings, 
that we approve entirely of the course they have pursued, and con- 
sider them entitled to the thanks of all friends to religious freedom, to 
education, and to morality. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Marcu 19. 


There were entered on the books of the House a great number of 
notices of motions on different subjects for to-night, at the head of 
which was Mr. Buxton’s on Colonial Slavery, which every one 
expected would be brought forward, according to his announcement on 
the preceding evening; but which, we were happy to find, was 
postponed : not from any decrease of zeal, or intense desire, on our 
parts, to have this question disposed of in the speediest manner possi- 
Pie, but from a conviction that, if it had been brought on at the 
present moment, and in the present temper of the House, it would 
not have been done justice to, and might have been altogether lost 
for the Session. We give an extract from the report :— 


On Mr. F. Buxton being called upon by the Speaker, 


Lord ALtHorp said he had to request his Hon. Friend not to bring forward 
the motion of which he had given notice, respecting Colonial Slavery, at the pre+ 
sent moment, As Ministers had intimated their intention of preparing some mea- 
sure on this subject, he thought that the Hon. Member could not do anything 
more advantageous to the question itself than postpone his motion until he heard 
what were the plans his Majesty’s Ministers had in contemplation. 


Mr. F. Buxton said that no gentleman was more conscious than himself that 
it would be far better that this great question should be taken up by Government 
than by any individual Member of that House, and he was ready at the present 
Moment to postpone his motion on two conditions,—Ist, that Ministers would be 
prepared with a plan for the entire and immediate extinction of slavery ; and, 2d, 
that they would name the day on which they would introduce the plan to the 
House. (“Oh, oh!” and “Hear, hear.”) It might perhaps appear that he was 
obstinate on this matter, but he could assure the House that he had no desire of 
interfering improperly with Government; but he clearly saw, from the state of 
the order-book, which exhibited no open day until the month of June, what the 
fate of this question would be if he postponed its consideration without receiving 
a positive assurance that the subject would be introduced to the notice of Parlia- 
ment, It was indispensable that the question should be settled in the present 
Session; and he felt convinced that if it was not settled in the present Session, 
and by that House, it would be settled in another place in a far more disastrous 
way. Therefore, however obstinate he might appear, and however painful it 
might be for him to resist the requests, both public aud private, which had been 
made to him to postpone the question, he felt compelled to proceed at once with 
the motion, unless Government fixed a day on which they would be prepared to 
explain their plans with respect to Colonial Slavery. 

Lord ALTHORP said it was impossible for him to comply with one of the condi- 
tions mentioned by the Hon. Member; but with respect to the other—that Go- 
vernment should fix a day on which they would bring forward this question—he 
certainly had no objection to state that Government would be prepared on Tues- 
day, the 23d of April, to state the views they took of the subject. Of course he 
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could not at the present time state what the plans were which his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had in contemplation. 

Mr. F. Buxron said, that in reference to the words “ entire and immediate 
extinction of slavery,” used by him, he had perhaps expressed himself rather 
unguardedly, because one of the great objects he had in view was the safe and satis- 
factory settlement of the question. (Hear, hear.) With the promise given by the 
Noble Lord he was perfectly content, and should therefore withdraw his motion. 

We subsequently learnt from Mr. Buxton, that it was his intention 
to ask the Ministers to allow some one day to be set apart for the 
reception of such petitions as related to this subject, as he had himself 
a great number which he had kept back; there were others held 
by Honourable Members, who, at his suggestion, had equally 
reserved them till the nearer approach of the discussion: and if they 
could be presented at one and the same time, their aggregate number 
and importance would be more easily seen. 


The motion of Sir Andrew Agnew, respecting the better observance 
of the Sabbath, and a great number of others, which stood on the 
Order-Book, were then all withdrawn, in order to give way to the 
continued discussions of the Committee on the Irish Coercion Bill : 
but though the debate on one single clause was continued from about 
six o'clock till near three on the following morning—or nine consecu- 
tive hours—the novelty of either fact or argument was so little, that 
we should only weary, if not disgust, our readers, by the repetition 
after repetition of what had been better said before, and of what had 
now truly become a more than twice-told tale. We will mention, 
therefore, only those portions that were new. 

Colonel Hay said that he would avail himself of that opportunity to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he intended to institute any inquiry into 
the state of the Excise Laws in Scotland ? 

Lord ALTHORP was understood to say that a commission had already been 


appointed to examine into the state of the Excise Laws throughout the United 
Kingdom. 


This is satisfactory: and we think the time is not far distant when 
the evils of the present mode of levying taxes on commodities, through 
the Customs and Excise, will be seen and felt to such a degree, as to 
lead to a universal demand for the abolition of both, and the substitu- 


tion of the only just and proper tax—one on the income and property 
of the whole kingdom in their stead, 


Mr. O’ConneLt would also avail himself of that opportunity to put a question 
to the Noble Lord opposite. He wished to know whether the Government had 
any plan at present in contemplation for the introduction of Poor Laws into 
Ireland, Ifthe Government had not, he would give notice that on a future day 
he would himself move for the appointment of a Select Committee to examine and 
‘to report whether any safe and effectual plan could be devised for the introduc- 
tion of Poor Laws into that country. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord AttHorp replied to this question in a very low tone of voice; but we 
understood him to say that Government had not at present, nor was it probable 
that it would have during the present Session, that subject under Mts con- 
sideration. 

This is just as unsatisfactory. We have shewn, in the article con- 
tained in the 6th Number of the Review, the justice and necessity of 
.a Poor Law for Ireland: and the valuable communication of the 
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Baron D’Haussez, contained in the leading article of our 

Number, proves how practicable it would be to introduce into d 
a mode of relieving the actual wants of the , similar to that 
which he describes as successfully followed in France. It would be 
far better that this should be done by the Government than by Mr. 
O'Connell ; and believing the present Ministers to be actuated 
by a sincere desire to do good to Ireland as well as to En » however 
much we may think they have entirely mistaken the means, we can 
only account for their not introducing themselves a system of Poor 
Laws for Ireland, from the conviction that such a measure would not 


the Upper House, where so many large proprietors of 
pores i cet se apne ny pre 
their overgrown rentals to support very poor, by whose 
applied to their soil they alone realize the immense fortunes they 
enjoy. If this be so, and we can imagine no other reason, it is the 
i condemnation of the selfishness and cruelty of the landed 


aristocracy of England and Ireland that was ever uttered against them 
by tongue or pen. 


Mr. T. ATrwoop said, that he entertained the strongest fears that the remedial 
measures for Ireland would never become the law of the land; but that was not 
his only reason for proposing his amendment, They had now been assembled for 
nine weeks, and all that they had done in that time had been to get into the com- 
mittee upon this Bill. The great work of English legislation had been’ totally 
neglected for it; and, in his opinion, there was greater danger at present of public 
disturbances taking place in England, than there was of public taking 
place in Ireland. (* Oh, oh, oh!’) He knew that there was great discontent among 
many millions of our own countrymen ; (‘Oh, oh.’) and knowing that, he called 
upon Ministers to pause in their proceedings upon this Bill, and to turn some 
part of their consideration to other subjects besides that of & coercive 
measures to Ireland. He thought that Ministers could en other subjects 
better now than they could a month ago, as every arrival from Ireland tended to 
prove that that country was now quiet. (‘Oh, eh!’) Was it not notorious that 
ten of the persons accused of the murder of Mr. Leonard, were now in custody ? 
Was it not notorious that Mr. Steele—by some deemed an agitator, by others 
one of the pacificators of Ireland—was now submitting to a prosecution ? 
Did we not read in VO rim peste in oe 5 Ireland, business was 
going on well? Did we not that the judges, in their different charges, were 
congratulating the grand juries that everything looked favourable,—that juries 
and witnesses were each and all performing their duty unshrinkingly and fear- 
lessly, and that there was nothing like intimidation influencing their decisions? 
He therefore thought that coercive measures for Ireland might be postponed, in 
order to let English legislation go on. He could not see. that any great injury 
would arise frem the delay which he proposed; and if gentlemen could only see 
this matter in the same light in which he saw it, they would postpone the further 
consideration of these coercive measures till the remedial measures had become 
the law of the land. Ifthey did not see those remedial measures passed first, they 
might depend upon it that they would never see them passed afterwards. At any 
rate, as those measures were proposed as a boon, they ought to proceed at least 
pari passu with those measures which were intended as a punishment. He then 
proposed his amendment, but informed the committee that he would not give them 
the trouble of dividing upon it, unless he saw them actuated by a desire such as 
he felt of placing their opinions on record. It was, ‘That the House should sus- 
pend all further proceedings on this Coercion Bill for Ireland, unti) the 
measores also proposed, should have passed, and become the law of the land.’ 


Mr. Home ‘seconded this amendment, and Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that if 
-the gentlemen from Ireland wished to propitiate the feelings of the people of Eng- 


Fl 
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land, there was no course they could follow which would accomplish that object 
better than their withdrawing their interminable discussions on this Bill... He 
hoped that those who had hitherto honestly and ably opposed this Bill would now 
abandon their hostility to it, and leave it, with all its rigour and all its i 
bility, to those who had introduced it, and were to carry it into execution, If the 
hon. members would only pursue that course, the House might proceed to the con- 
sideration of those countless objects of importance upen which the public mind 
of the country was now fixed with such intense interest. 


This advice was rejected, however, by Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Grattan, 


and others, and the discussion proceeded on the 10th, or what is 
called the Court-Martial clause of the Bill. 


The three most important speeches of the evening were that of Mr. 
Stanley, announcing the changes, which, in deference to public 
opinion, the Ministers had consented to make in this clause: and 
those of Mr. Fercusson, Mr. Perrin, and Mr. AsEeRrcromBie, 
who each opposed the clause entirely. In fairness to the Ministers 
and their opponents (for we neither desire, nor will we ever pursue, 
any other course than that of even-handed justice to all parties) we 
give the leading portions of each of the speeches named. 


Mr. STANLEY said, that as many gentlemen, who were in other respects friendly 
to the principle of the Bill, objected to the clause which in extreme cases, and in 
those only, put the jurisdiction of courts-martial in place of the ordinary opera- 
tion of the law, he felt it right to take this opportunity of stating the modification 
which Ministers had resolved to make in it—still preserving the principle of hav- 
ing courts-martial, which they considered essential to the general measure. Some 
of these modifications had been already stated to the Committee, either by himself 
or his noble friend, but he thought it right to put the Committee in possession of the 
whole, with some additional alterations which had not yet been brought to its no- 
tice. In the first place, as was already known to the Committee, it was intended 
that no officer below the rank of captain should be a member of any such court. 
This would meet the objection of those who considered that officers of two years’ 
standing, and of twenty-one years of age, being eligible as members of the court, 
would bring the accused before men of comparatively little experience. Another 
modification was, that officers should not be appointed as members of such courts, 
who had been already harassed with daily and nightly duty in the disturbed dis- 
tricts; and who, from that circumstance, might probably come to the courts with 
feelings less calm and unbiassed than would be desirable. The next amendment 
related to the number of officers, members of such courts, who should ‘concur in 
their verdict before it could be pronounced. In ordinary cases of courts-martial, 
it was wel] known that the verdict was pronounced by a simple majority of voices 
in all cases, save where the penalty of death was awarded. These courts, how- 
ever, were not to be empowered to adjudge the punishment of death; nor even 
could they try for a capital offence, without the special leave of the Lord-Lieute- 
nant, and even then they were not, on a conviction, authorized to pass sentence of 
death. The proviso which would be introduced for this purpose would enact, that 
where the court should consist of nine members, seven should concur in the find- 
ing ; and when there were less than nine, five at least should coneur. ‘This would 
be an additional security against the want of dve consideration before the court 
agreed in its verdict. There would also be another difference between this and for- 
mer courts-martials, that the sentence could in no instance be executed, until the 
finding and sentence had been submitted for revision to a higher authority. 


Mr. C, Fereusson said that he would not give such power to any Lord Lieu- 
tenant. He would not give to any man or body of men the power of taking away 
from a large portion of the King’s subjects the benefit of the trial by Ju . But 
it was not the mere trial by jury—this Bill also took away the benefit of the 


a 
advice and assistance of a judge, without which he believed that the trial by jury 
would be more a curse than a blessing. The King’s counsel or other barrister 


——Ww— 
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who was to assist at thetrial was not a counsel for the accused, he was rather 
a counsel against him. He could be considered in no other light than as counsel 
for the prosecution. He went to the court with an opinion against the accused, 
for if he believed him innocent he would be bound to advise that he should not be 
prosecuted. Another objection to the establishment of these courts-martial was, 
that their members were not responsible to any eivil tribunal. They were 

sible only to courts-martial.. Thus the subject who might have to complain of 
any injustice was deprived of the protection of the ordinary tribunals of the 
country. This, he contended, was the greatest blow which the constitution had 
ever received. It was contended, that when you violated the constitution the 
further you went the better. This was. most monstrous doctrine, and he could 
scarcely believe when he first read it, as coming from a distinguished statesman 
in another place, that the account which he read was a correct version of what 
passed ; but he new found that it was too true. The doctrine had hitherto been, 
that when we trenched on the constitution, the more lightly we touched it the 
better. This doctrine was, it seemed, now to be reversed; but, in this instanee, 
the enactment was so severe that it was calculated to produce terror and dismay, 
(Hear, hear.) One would su that such an enactment was resorted to now in 
order to enable others to infringe on the constitution hereafter with impunity; 
(Hear.) He did not think that such a measure as this would be viewed ‘in other 
parts of the world with that implicit assent to its justice which it had reeeived 
from majorities in that House. Lt had been said, and he believed oa that the 
army in Ireland, was not only respected, but loved. (Hear, hear.) He thought, 
however, that this clause, forming them into a tribunal of military judges, (a sys- 
tem abhorred by Irishmen,) would raise such powerful objections in the mind of 
the people of Ireland as no measure of conciliation could remove. They would 
cease to consider these military men as their friends, arrayed as they would be, 
under this act, against them. (Hear, hear.) This measure would have the effeet 
of completely changing the relations of the people of Ireland towards the army. 
He believed the object of Ministers was to restore and preserve the peace of Ire- 
land, but he greatly regretted that they should have had recourse to such a mea- 
sure as this. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Serjeant PERRIN could not suffer himself to give a silent vote on this occa- 
sion, because he thought in his conscience that the clause now under discussion 
was unnecessary. It was admitted on all hands that these military tribunals ought 
not to be introduced if it could be avoided. The proof of the necessity for erect- 
ing them ought therefore to be clearly made out; because, if there were not a 
just necessity, the introduction of them was a grievous tyranny. (Hear, hear.) 
But to what did this statement of the intimidation of witnesses amount? Was it 
proved to have occurred in any one case, except that of the Carrickshaugh mur- 
ders? (Hear, hear.) Giving Ministers credit for that case, was it not, he 
demanded, met. by the cases in Clare, by the cases in Galway, by the cases in 
Kilkenny, by the cases in the Queen’s County, and by all the cases at the present 
assizes?. (Hear, hear, hear.) It would, however, appear by this clause that 
Ministers did not put confidence in the other provisions of the Bill; that they did 
not think they would put down agitation, protect the peaceable, and secure the 
property of the country. And yet, if the other parts of the Bill were good for 
anything, they ought to be efficient for those purposes. Ministers had all the aid 
which the Special Constables’ Act of last Session, which a greatly increased 
military force, and a native police, could give.. If these could not secure the 
safety of jurors, if these could not protect property, what was the use of this 
measure? If such available powers as these were not sufficient to put an.end to 
disorder, how were courts-martial to effect that object? (Hear, hear.) Ministers 
had introduced another Bill—to which he certainly would not object—the Bill 
for changing the Venues. Thus they had within their reach everything necessary 
to secure the due administration of justice; and he would say that no one instance 
had ante Hage Saas were ery evidence having been given, had failed 
to convict. He might be what he would snbstitute for that pro- 

sed by this clause,—whether he would prefer a court of barristers or a single 
Jodge? He, for one, did not approve of a court of barristers. He did not object 
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courts-martial as being composed of men of less nice feeling as jurors than 
eee but he objected to the loss of the judge: he objected to the loss of the 
experience necessarily possessed by the learned judge, who well understood 
the evidence. (Hear, hear.) It was quite clear that courts-martial might 
fail in coming to a right decision on nice questions of law. And when it was said 
that such questions could not come before them, he would ask what questions 
could be more nice or difficult to decide than those which were connected with 
points of evidence. (Hear, hear.) When asked what he would substitute for 
these military courts, be would say that he would substitute nothing, but that he 
would adhere to the old system of the country. (Hear, hear.) He would suggest 
that while the disturbances continued, a continual session should be held by 
adjournment. (Hear, hear.) He wholly objected to this law being put upon the 
statute-book. He thanked the Right Hon. Gentleman for his declaration that it 
should not, except in extreme cases, be resorted to; but he had a right to avail 
himself of that declaration, and to contend that it amounted to an admission that 
there was no immediate necessity for this measure. (Hear, hear.) The question 
put te those who opposed this measure was, “ Will you submit to courts-martial, 
or will you be content with the visits of the Whitefeet, and the laws of the Volun- 
teers? In answer to that he would say, that he thought the law was strong 
enough to cope with all those evils, if it were fully, firmly, fairly, and duly 
administered. (Hear, hear.) He did not suspect that the Noble Lord or the Right 
Hon. Gentleman would endeavour to strain the law. for oppressive purposes, but it 
was their duty as legislators to see that the law was so framed that it could not by 
possibility be perverted or misapplied, (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Anercrompy said that, although he was friendly to the principle of the 
Bill, he found it impossible to vote for this clause (Considerable cheering); and 
he was desirous of stating shortly his reasons. The question was, had a neces- 
sity for so severe a measure been shown? This was by far the weakest part of the 
Bill. There was not one of the crimes that had been referred to that had occurred 
in every past year in Ireland; and, therefore, unless such crimes had recently 
faissumed a more systematic character, no unusual measure was necessary. But 
when he applied the principle to this particular clause, he could not find such an 
amount of evidence as to the intimidation of jurors, which was the ground of this 
clause (hear)—as to satisfy him that the intended change in the administration of 
the law was necessary. It had been said, that when you overstep the constitution 
you cannot go too far. But the only question was, did the necessity exist? If it 
did not, there was the limit; and wherever the constitution was overstepped, in- 
justice was done to those who were entitled to its rights. It had been argued that 
this was really a measure of humanity ; for although the Bill operated as a mea- 
sure of terror, it was humane in deterring men from guilt. (Hear.) The argu- 
ment had no great effect on his mind ; but he answered, that whilst they confined 
themselves within the limits of the constitution, they would carry along with 
them the sympathy of all considerate and reasonable men. By having recourse 
to a system of terror, they would find it a source of weakness, by its increasing 
discontent and dissatisfaction, (Hear.) It had been found that at Kilkenny 
jurors were ready to do their duty. Let first some legal tribunal be tried in the 
proclaimed districts, and if that were found insefficient, then this military 
tribunal might be introduced. He was convinced of the benefit that would result 
from this course, and he could not but press it upon the Right Hon. Gentleman. 
There could not bea more mistaken or mischievous policy then employing officers 
of the army in capacities where political feelings might be called into, action. 


(Hear, hear.) 

The speeches of these three Members, each of them men of high 
legal character and attainments, each of them warm and uniform 
supporters of the Ministry ; and the last regarded almost as a Member 
of the Government itself, made a deep impression on the House 
generally ; and gave, as Mr. Stanley himself subsequently confessed, 
almost as much surprise as pain to himself and his colleagues, as be- 
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ing so totally and entirely unexpected. The result was, that on a 
division on the clause, numbers were—for the Courts-Martial, 
273 ; against them, 130; which was an augmentation of 50 to the 
largest minority obtained before, and will make the Ministers pause, 
we hope, before they proceed with the other parts of the Bill. 


For ourselves, however, we cannot conceal our surprize, that out 
of 400 Members then t in the. House of Commons, so large a 
number as 270 should be found to vote for the establishment of mili- 
tary tribunals for the trial of civil offences at all, much less after the 
powerful and unanswerable arguments adduced by the three 
whose sentiments we have given ; and after all that has been written 
and said on this subject for the last nine weeks. We can only ac- 
count for it on the supposition, that among the Ministerial majority, 
are to be found a great number of weak men, who have not sufficient 
confidence in their own judgments, to form any very decided opinion 
of their own, and who, therefore, think it safest to follow the opinions 
of the largest number: or of timid men, who, though they have 
opinions of their own, are afraid to avow them, lest they should give 
offence to persons whom they wish to keep well with, in the hope 
of favours to be received or benefits to be conferred: or of indifferent 
men, who do not care much whether Ireland is well-governed or ill- 
rene, happy or miserable, provided they can retain possession of 

eir own enjoyments, their own privileges, and use the influence of 
their vote and'station, to forward deir own interests, and oblige their 
own dependants. This is our only solution of the ye for to 
say that 270 men out of 400, cordially approve of the substitution of 
mili for civil courts in the case in question, and that they would, 
on their own individual mes wormgen b and quite disinterestedly, have 
proposed such a change, and readily subject themselves to all the 
consequences—is what we never can believe ; since it is contradicted 
by the whole tenor of our srperinns : and it is in direct opposition 
to the very principles which three out of every four of the very men 
in question epee at the hustings, when they solicited thx su 
of the people to send them into Parliament. A day of reckoning, 
however, will come for all; and we shall then see what sort of an 
account of their stewardship such men will be able to render up. 


The close of the business of the night, or morning, was quite as 
inauspicious as its commencement—being neither more nor less 
a necessary suspension of the Irish Church Reform Bill, which, it 
seems, was begun in a wrong manner, in point of form! in conse- 
quence of which, all the time hitherto bestowed upon it, has been 
utterly thrown away; and the whole thing will be necessary to be 
done over again! ‘There are other ways, therefore, besides er 

eches, and verbal repetitions, in which the time of the House 
the etsy may be wasted. Our remedy would be to inflict heavy 
pecuniary fines on both parties; and if no other application of the 
money suggested itself, we would apply the funds thus raised, from 
the offences of those, who talked too much, or talked in vain, to the 
education of the Deaf and Dumb, who could not talk at all. 
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The following is the manner in which the termination of the 
business of the sitting is reported in the papers of the day. 

Sir M. W. Ruprey brought up the Report of the Committee, to whom ‘it had 
been referved to inquire whether a proper course had been pursued with respect to 
the introduction of the Bill for the Reform of the Irish Church, and the report 
stated that the Bill was a Tax Bill, and ought to-be introduced in a Committee of 
the whole House. 


On the motion of Lord AttHorp the order of the day for the Second Reading 
of the Bill was discharged, and the Noble Lord gave notice, that on Monday next 
he would move taht the House should resolve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House on the temporalities of the Irish Church, 

The other orders of the day having been disposed of, the House 
adjourned at 3 o'clock; and the distant Members got to bed at 5. 


Who can be expected to preserve mental vigour, or bodily health, 
under such a continued pressure upon the human frame as this ? No 
one. And if any doubt of its deteriorating effects exist, let the 
doubter ask for a morning interview with some Member of Parliament, 
who is constant in his attendance, and find him breakfasting at noon 
—having been only six hours in bed—from 5 to 11, without appetite 
—his skin sail and dry—his eyes dull and inflamed—his limbs 
requiring perpetual stretching-out to overcome their lassitude,—while 
head-ache, stupor, and yawning, make him more fit to return to bed 
again than to go to business :—his table covered with Parliamentary 
documents—reports of committees—bills to be brought in—petitions 
to be presented—notices of motions for the night—packets of letters 
by the post, to be read and answered, or thrown by with neglect— 
something coming on in the morning sitting at twelve—or an election 
or other committee to attend at one—besides private matters added to 
public—and visitors for advice or assistance in his Parliamentary 
capacity—let him picture to himself all these, and he will not wonder, 
that while some are driven prematurely to the grave, as was the case 
with Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Canning, and several others, many are 
made prematurely imbecile, as is the case with not a few that we have 
in our eye ; and others are so mas, 0d disgusted, that they abandon 
all public principle, think only of taking care of themselves, and just 
give so much of their time and attention to public affairs as is neces- 
sary to preserve a decent appearance of public spirit, while all their 
real energy is given to the advancement of their own interests first, 
and that of the country afterwards—when themselves, their relatives, 
and their dependants, are all fully served. 


This Night-Legislation, and the total absence of those rules and 
regulations which woald be preservative of order, decorum, and 
economy of time, are therefore prolific in the production of physical 
disease and of moral and political deterioration, if not of absolute 
profligacy and apostacy, when carried to their extreme, and operating 
upon base and selfish natures—while even the most noble and ane 
rous minds do not wholly escape the contamination. It is of the 

eatest importance, therefore, to justice, patriotism, and utility, that 

is absurd and degrading system of conducting the public business of 
the country should be altered. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Manrca 20, 


In the morning sitting of the House, various petitions were pre- 
sented ; and in the conversations that arose out of them, Mr. Roesuck 
advised the Irish Members to leave the House and the country for 
ever, as it was clear to him, after the decision of last night upon the 
court-martial clause, that justice b ohm never be done to Ireland in 
Parliament—and that the sooner the two countries were separated the 
better. Some further conversation took place in the evening sitting 
of the House, on the tual spore of motions, the late 
hours, and the lon es ll of which impeded the progress of 
public business, The following is an extract from the — 

Lord ALtTHORP postponed the motion which stood for to-night, that orders of 
the day should precede notices of motions on all days fixed for the consideration of 
the Irish Disturbances Bill. 

Sir R. Pex said it was impossible to form an opinion as to what business would 
come on while such a motion was kept hanging over theirheads. There was a very 
important motion fixed for to-morrow night, relative to the distress of the country, 
with respect to which it was of importance that the House should be informed 
what course would be pursued. 

Lord ALtHorp said his wish was to proceed with the Irish Disturbances Bill 
de die in diem, but it must depend on the feeling of the House whether he was 
able to pursue that course. 

Mr. O’ConnELL thought he had a right to complain of the late hour to which 
the House prolonged the discussion on this Bill, More than one hour was con- 
sumed in its discussion after | o’clock this morning. Those who last remained 
in the House, attending to their duty, without tasting any kind of refreshment, 
were not equal to bear up against the overwhelming sleepiness that came upon 
them at that hour of the morning. (Langhter.) 

An Hon, Member (name unknown) protested against the interminable speeches 
which were made by Hon. Gentlemen upon the Irish Bill,—speeches in which 
nobody was fortunate enough to strike out any new lights, but in which everybody 
was successful in extinguishing all the old ones, The evil was daily becoming 
worse and worse. 

‘ Speeches immeasurably lo’ 
Seem lengthening as we go, : 

(‘Hear’ and laughter.) He recollected that Mr. Jefferson, in one of bis letters, 
remarked, that Franklin and Washington, though one of them was the founder, 
and the other the President, of the New Republic, had never found it necessary 

upon any question to speak more than 15 minutes. “(Question.) 
If the Ministers would but settle this matter by a positive regulation 
or order, applying equally to all parties, and confining the speakers 
to alimited time, more than half the present difficulties would be 
overcome : but while Lord Althorp leaves it to “ the feeling of the 
House” to regulate who shall be heard and what shall be done, we see 
no hope of justice being fairly or impartially dealt oat by men’ whose 
feelings are expressed in 0 vociferous, clamorous, ‘indecent a 
manner, as they are towards all parties whose opinions differ from 
their own. In the night sitting, the Irish Bill made greater progress 
than-on ey penne, Mew, ; indeed, the most obnoxious: clauses 
having been passed,’ it was scarcely worth the time and ‘trouble’ to 
oppose the others. Tn ‘the 12th elause, with which ‘they: began; the 
courts were allowed to’ be open, and reporters: permitted to take 
notes. In the 16th, an improvement was made as to issuing war- 
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rants, requiring the whole court to do this instead of any individual 
member. In the 17th, corporal ishment was prohibited from 
being inflicted by the courts-martial ; and jurisdiction over libel was 
taken away. In the 18th, persons found out at night were to be ad- 
mitted to bail instead of being detained. And in the 19th, no house 
was to be broken open in the nightly visits; but the party sammoned 
not answering to his name was to be deemed evidence of his 
absent. The Bill was got through, with these improvements, up to 
the 22d clause: but, with all its amendments, it is so objectionable in 
principle, and will, we believe, be found so obnoxious in ice, 
that we are sure six months will not elapse before Ministers will repent 
of having ever brought it in—if they do not even repent already. 

After the Irish Bill had been disposed of for the night, the follow. 
ing conversation occurred :— 

Lord AtrHorp asked the Hon. Member for Birmingham to postpone to a future 
day his notice of motion, which stood for to-morrow, for the appointment of @ 
Select Committee to inquire into the causes of the general distress existing 
among the industrious classes of the united kingdom, and into the most effectual 
means of its relief. 

Mr. T. Atrwoop said that he would make a compromise with the Noble Lord. 
He would not stand upon his right to bring on his motion, if the Noble Lord 
would consent to stop the Committee on the Irish Bill at 10 o’clock at night, and 
allow him afterwards to open the debate, which might then be adjourned to an- 
other day, or if the Noble Lord would give him an open day on which he could 
bring it on at an early hour. 

Lord ALTHoRP could not either give the Hon, Member an open day,or assent 
to his proposition to open the debate on his motion at 10 o’clock, and to adjourn 
it afterwards to another day. If the motions on the order-book were taken as they 
stood on the book, the Honourable Member for Birmingham would have no 
chance of bringing on his motion to-morrow night, as almost any one of the 
five motions which preceded his, was likely to last the whole evening. 

Mr. T. Atrwoop asked the Noble Lord to let him have Monday next for his 
Motion. 

Lord Esrincton thought that the Honourable Member for Birmingham was, 
under existing circumstances, scarcely entitled to the courtesy which he asked 
from the Noble Lord. 

After some further discussion, Mr. Attwood said that he would endeavour to 
bring on his motion notwithstanding. ' 

It is very lamentable that measures of such pressing necessity as 
this, for an Enquiry into the Causes of the existing Distress,—and of 
that for the Abolition of Negro Slavery,—with twenty others of the 
highest national importance, should be either delayed indefinitely, or 
brought forward under circumstances calculated to defeat, rather than 
poms, their success. But until a better division of labour, and better 

ours, and better regulations as to time, and order of succession to be 
given to different subjects, be established, confusion will go on accu- 
mulating ; and the House will break down, as it deserves to do, from 
the weight of its own accumulated arrears. 





ERRATA. 


havi 
‘The wonder is that such errors do not oftener occur, from the noise, confusion, and crowded state 
of the honse, which often makes it impossible either to see or to hear the person who is addressing 
it, except from particular situations, opposite to, or near him. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


From Marcu 14 to Marca 21. 
Petitions presented. 


[On the two subjects—of the Coercion Bill for lreland—and on the better observance 
of the Sabbath, alone—so many Petitions have been presented—amounting against 
the former and in favor of the latter to several hundreds at least—that we find the 
enumeration of the places from whence they come, would more than occupy all 
our remaining space:—we must therefore omit them for the present—and 
will give the other Petitions in our next.] f 


Notices of Motion. 


Mr. Matthias Attwood.——To submit a Motion on the subject of a revision of the 
existing Monetary system of the Country.——[{Deferred from Friday 15th 
March till Tuesday 26th Mareh.} 

Mr. Robert Grant.—— Bill for removal of all disabilities affecting persons pro- 
fessing the Jewish Religion.——[Deferred till Wednesday 17th April.] 

Mr. Sheil. —-Motion regarding Flogging in the Army.——{ Tuesday 7th May.] 

Mr. O’Connell.——Bill to restore to the people of lreland their right and power 
to elect Conservators of the Peace, in each County at large, County of a City, 
and County of a Town, in Ireland ; and to regulate the mode of such Elee 
and to de and establish the authority of such Conservators as Justices 
the Peace.—— [Deferred till Thursday 9th May.] 

Mr. Wilson Patten.——Commission to collect Evidence on the subject of Chil- 
dren employed in Factories. Wednesday 20th March.] 

Mr. Baring,——British Museum Estimates. (In Committee of Supply.)——~ 
Wednesday 20th March.] 


Sir George Staunton. To call’the attention of the House to the state of our 
Commercial Relation with China, and to the measures which are now become 
indispensably necessary, for the purpose of placing that very important branch 
of British Commerce. upon a secure and honourable basis; and to move Resoe 
lutions upon the subject. ——[ Tuesday 26th Mareb.] 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore.——Select Committee, to consider the propriety of pro- 
moting and extending a system of Emigration, through the means of fuads 
arising from the sale of waste lands in the Colonies in North America and Au- 
stralia.---[ Deferred till Thursday 23d May.] 

Mr. Haadley.——Bill to repeal so much of an Act passed 9th Geo. 4, for regue 
lating the payment of certain Duties on Insurances from loss or damage by fire, 
as relates to live and dead farming stock, with a view to reduce the said duties 
thereon.---[Thursday 16th May.] 

Mr. Wallace.——Bill for improving the forms of process, shortening the delays, 
and lessening the expenses of litigation, in the Court of Session in Scotland ; 
also, for regulatiug the forms of procedure, and diminishing the expenses, in 
Appeals from the said Court to the House of Peers; and also in ‘in 
civil causes at the Cireuit Courts in Scotland.—{ Wednesday 3d April. 

Mr. Wallace.——Bill for the better regulating the forms of process in Sheriff 
and Burgh Courts in Scotland, and for adding to the powers and jurisdiction 
thereof, with a view to shorten the delays and lessen the ex: of litigation in 
said Sheriff and Burgh Courts in Scotland.—[ Wednesday 3d April. 

Mr. Colquhoun.— On going into Committee on Church in Ireland Bill, to move, 
That it be an Instruction to the Committee, that al] surplus of monies 
to the credit of the Commissioners in the Perpetuity Purchase Fund 
be applied to Ecclesiastical Purposes, to Education, and to the relief of the 


Poor. 
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MINORITY 
of 131 (Tellers included) who, on the 19th-20th of March, at 1 o’clock a.m., voted against the 10th 
clause of the trish Disturdances Bill, which gives power of trying civil offences by courts-martial 


ENGLAND. Hanmerf Col. H. Windham, W. H. Galway, J. M. 
Aglionby, H. A. Hawkins, J. H. Wood, Grattan, J. 
A ty Hotham, Lord Warburton, Henry Grattan, H. 
Bainbridge, E. T. Hudson, T. Wason, R. bert, H. 
Baring, iB. Hume, J. Yelverton, Hon. W. H. Lynch, A. H. 
Bayntun, 8. A. Humphrey, J. aclachlan, L. 
Beauclerk, Major A. Hutt, W. SCOTLAND. Macnamara, Major 
Bish, T. Ingestrie, Viscount Abercromby,Rt.HonJ. Martin, J. 
Blandford, Marquis James, W. Dunlop, J. Martin, J 
Bowes, J. Kemp, T. R. Ewing, J. Mullins, F.W. 
Briggs, R. King, E. B. Fergusson, R. C, N Sir E. 
Buckingham, J. 8. Langton. Colonel G. Gillon, W. D. O’Connor, Don 
Bulwer, E.L. Lester, E. Kinloch, G. OBrien, Col. 
Chandos, Marquis Mills J. Oswald, R. A. O’Callaghan C. 
Clay, W. Molesworth, Sir W. Oswald, James O’Connell, D. 
Curties, H.B. Palmer, General al General M. O’Connell,M. 
urteis, CaptaivE.B. Parrot, J. Sinclair, G. O’Connell, C. 
lington, Earl of Phillips, M, allace, Robert O°’Connell, J. 
Dawson, E. 8. Rider, T. O’Connell, M 
Divett, E. Rippon, C, IRELAND. O’Connor, F. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. Roebuck, J. A. Baldwin, H. O'Dwyer, A.C. 
Ellis, W. Romilly, John Barron, W. O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Ewart, W. Romilly, Edward Barry, G. 8. Perrin, L. 
Faithful, G. Scholefield, J. Bellew, R. M Roche, W. 
Fielden, J. Stewart, J. Butler, Hon. P. Roche, David 
Forester, Hon.G.C.W. Strutt, Edward pman, M. Ruthven, E. 8. 
Gaskell, D. Tayleure, W. c ts, Viscount Ruthven, E. 
Grote, G. Tennyson,Rt.Hon.C. Daunt, W. Sullivan, Richard 
Guest, J.J. Todd, R. Dobbin, L. Talbot, J. H. 
Guise, Sir B. Torrens, Colonel Evans, G. Talbot, J. 
Gully, J. Turner, William Finn, W. F. Vigors, N. A. 
Hall, B. Wigney, T..N. Fitzgerald, T. Walker, C.A. 
Handley, B. Wilbraham, G. Fitzsimon, C. TELLAR, 
Hanmer, Sir J. Wilks, J. Fitzsimon, N. Sheil, R. L. 


Morrison, J. shut out of the division. 


The following members, who usually vote with the ministry, voted on Monday, the 18th, against 
them, in negativing Mr. Lambert’s amendment to the 4th clause of the Irish Disturbances Bill. 
The amendment was—‘ That it shall not be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant, under the provisions 
of this act, to proclaim any county or district merely because tithes shall not have been paid within 
such connty or district.” 


é 

Bailie, J. E. Denison, J. E. Marryat, J. Staunton, Sir G.T. 
Berkeley, Hon. G. Fazakerley, J. N. artin, J. Sandford, E. A. 
Blandford, Marquis Hodgson, J. Mildmay, P. St. J. oe ¥; 
Browne, J. Johaston. J. North, rs Talbot, C.R.M. 
Buller, W. Lennox, Lord A. Oxmantown, Lord Waterpark, Lord 
Cavendish, Lord W. Majoribanks, 8. Rotch, B. 





*,* Several articles on various Political topics, such as the Corn Laws,— 
the Currency,—Free Trade,—Church Reform,—Law Reform,—the Ballot, 
and others, have been in preparation, and will progressively appear : but the 
entire absorption of the public mind and public time, by the state of Ireland, 
and the remedies to be applied to its condition,—leave neither time nor space 
Sor other topics, till this is finally disposed of. For the same reasons, several 
articles intended for the Social Reformer—on Slavery,—on Intemperance, 
—on War, and other topics, which are as much moral and religious as they 
are political, are unavoidably deferred : and Literature and the Arts, though 
not forgotten, must give way, for the same reason. We cannot controul the 
order in which the Legislature shall proceed us to the subjects of its diseus- 
sion, any more than we can limit the time over which each subject shall be 
spread : otherwise, we would have ordered it very differently to what it is at 
present. But, we will always endeavour to fulfil our duty in faithfully re- 
cording what pos take place in the Legislative Assembly of the country : we 
will with equal fidelity give our opinion as to what is likely to happen, as far 
as we can safely cast our thoughts ee the present moment: and for the 
rest, we shall make the subordinate Sections of our Work fulfil, as nearly as 


we can, our original intentions and professions, so as to give, as far as may be 
practicable, the greatest satisfaction to the greatest number of our readers. 
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RETIREMENT OF LORD DURHAM.—SKETCH OF HIS 
CHARACTER AS A PUBLIC MAN. 


In our last Number, we but announced the mere fact of the retirement 
of Lord Durham from the Cabinet, accompanied with sincere expres- 
sions of regret. We. had then neither leisure nor space to speculate 
on the probable results of this secession, but we think it may lead to 
consequences which either are not contemplated, or which are kept in 
the back ground by the Times, and that once clever and independent, 
but now dry and diplomatic Journal, the Globe. 


It is well known, that, of all the Cabinet Ministers, Lord Durham 
was the most direct and straight-forward. He was not the man to 
conceal his sentiments, or to palter with opinions; or, from deference 
to rank, age, or pejudice, to halt in the application of a —- 
Amongst a set of weak and timid men—amongst some of versatile 
principles—and some of no principles at all—such a person as 
Lord Durham—may have been found in the way, and, to use a com- 
mon phrase, his seat made too hot to hold him. We believe this to have 
been really the fact. Lord Durham is moreover an ambitious man. 
Ambition, like pride, can soar, as well as lick the dust; but Lord 
Durham's ambition is not of the creepjng kind. In him there is. no 
affected humility. He is not tainted with the servile vices. There 
are neither indications of perfidy, or meanness, or abjectness, or pre- 
varication, in his nature. He does not consider, like some men in the 
Cabinet, every former profession of public spirit as a debauch of 
youth, or as a visionary scheme of unattainable perfection. We there- 
fore think, that men whose limbs begin to be knitted into the chains 
of office, may have thought Lord Durham rather one too many. 
Hence his resignation. 


There is yet another reason. The office which his Lordship held 
was well known not to have been suited to his tastes. It was, in trath, 
a splendid non-entity, unfitted for the active mind of the author of the 
Reform Bill. Lord Durham has long been understood to desire the 
Portfolio of Foreign Affairs; but a certain influence in the Cabinet, 
the Melbourne, Grant, Palmerston, Stanley, and Goderich influence, 
has hitherto, it is believed, stood in his way. There was, too, a more 
stringent objection. Foreign Powers like to deal with one who ad- 
justs himself to them,—the “soft collar” of sociality is pleasing to 
those “sent to Courts to tell lies for the benefit of their country,” 
which was Sir Henry Wooton’s definition of an ambassador. _It is, 
therefore, sometimes thought politic—it never can be useful—to pre- 
serve, as Minister of Foreign Affairs, men of neutral character, ot no 
decisive political bias,—of easy natures, with all the “ nonchalance” 
of good society. ; kb 
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We are not among the detractors of Lord Palmerston ; on the con- 
trary, we have rather a high opinion of him. He is a man of 
parts, of general knowledge, with much “usage,” considerable wit and 
pleasautry, a sharp debater, a very good declaimer, and with an ave- 
rage knowledge of European relations: but, in the present aspect of 
England and of Europe, it would be adulation to deny, that he wants 
something of that vigilance, and much of that spirit of command, which 
the time requires. 


Lord Durham saw and felt this, with mixed sensations; with sen- 
sations of regret for the sake of England, and with feelings of hopeful’ 
ambition, that his might be the hand to restore his country to her place 
among the nations. And if Lord Durham has been disappointed in 
this hope, it well became the privilege of a manly mind to seek a tole- 
rable pretext for resignation. Nor was the occasion long wanting. It 
would be out of all character that the author of the Reform Bill could 
have aught to do with the measures lately proposed for the coercion of 
Ireland. Accordingly, before.the Coercive Bill has been read a seeond 
time in the Commons, Lord Durham resigns; and bis resignation és 
accepted by His Majesty. But the sanatory measure for Ireland—in 
so far as it goes—we mean the Bill reforming the Temporalities of the 
Church—has already received the sanction of Lord Durham, as we 
believe it, as well as the Bill for Parliamentary Reform, to have been 
drawn up by his own hand. It is well known that at none of the 
Meetings of the Cabinet wherein the Coercive Bill was discussed, was 
Lord Durham present. The ex-Minister, during this period, remained 
with his family at Dover. 


Tt remains now to be seen what effect this secession will have on 
public opinion. We cannot but think that it will have a disastrous: 
influence. When the people perceive the tremulousness and indecision 
of the present men, in advancing onward,—and the prompt alacrity 
with which they have recourse to measures suspensive of the Law and 
Constitution in Ireland ;—when they perceive the most bold and po- 
pular Minister—the real author of the Reform Bill,—he who stood 
out for its provisions, amidst the sneers and vituperations of some of 
his own collergues—and apt one, who professed, when it suited 
him, principles to the full as democratic, and infinitely more specula- 
tive and less practical, than Lord Durham,—when the people see this, 
the little confidence they still have in public men at the head of affairs, 
will vanish,—and then will justice be done to the motives and views 
of Lord Durham. Then will it be seen who has rendered hollow “lip 
service” to the people, and who has meant their weal in right earnest. 
Sach a day we believe not to be far distant,—and then England, look- 
ing to the timid and pusillanimous manner in which her foreign rela- 
tions have been managed,—and to the spirit of aristocracy and 
Bureautocratie of which she has been the victim, will point to Lord 
Durham, as to one who has not only the will, but the material within 
him, to make England strong, and united, and contentrd at home, and 
feared and respected abroad: and believe, that, had he been at the 
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head of the Foreign-Office, his advice might not only have governed 
the destinies of England, but of the civilized world. == 


It remains for us but to give the following particulars regarding the 
family and personal history of Lord Durham :— 
John George Lambton, of Durham, and of Lambton Castle, in the 
County of Durham, represented the ay or Darham, eonjointly with 
Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor, in man iaments, and in 1820 or 
1821, brought forward his celebrated plan of Reform, the basis of 
which differs not very widely from that Bill which has since become 
the law of the land. For this measure of Reform (we speak from res 
collection) we do not believe that more than 34 votes could they be 
mustered; and so little interest did the topie then excite, that the 
whole House did not muster 100 Members. wrong Foam ee of 
Lord Durham's sojoarn in the Lower House, he popular 
principles with great energy and foree, and occasionally with considers 
able research and eloquence. Nor were his efforts confined to the 
House alone. At great County Meetings, in Committees ofthe 
House, and as a general politician, he exercised a considerable sway ; 
the joint effect of ability, fortune, and his connexion with the present 
Premier. At this period his hospitality and munificence were un- 
bounded. He was a liberal patron and succourer of the oppressed of. 
all nations, as well.as of his own. Hisdonations to the Neapolitan, 
ish and Greek Refugees, were large and numerous; nor mast 
his munificent subscription for Sir Robert Wilson of £1000, et tie 
period of that knight's discharge from the army, be forgotten. In 
1827, unlike his father-in-law, the then Mr. Lambton, he warmly and 
generously supported the administration of Mr.Canning. He was 
shortly after called to the Upper House by the title of Baron Durham, 
The most prominent act of his life since his elevation to the Peerage, 
was the part taken by him in the preparation of the Reform Bill, con- 
jointly with Lord John Russell. Lord Durham's speech on the Bill, 
together with his argument in favour of Metropolitan Members, will 
long be remembered as the elearest and most unanswerable delivered. 
Fortunately for the fame of the author, this speech was printed in @ 
separate form, at the time, by Ridgway, Nor was the delivery of this. 
speech inferior to the matter. We have been informed by those pre- 
sent, that the manner was as earnest and cogent as the a 
and that, as a piece of declamation, it will long be pana ae as mati 
pleasing and successful effort. ' “9 
Ae meee epee Lordship proceeded to Russia on ‘a special 
mission. is reception was very magnificent; and doubiless, one 
consequence of this mission was, that Russia did not interfere by arms: 
in the siege of Antwerp. That such abstinence, however, from overt 
‘andlanemnalion Ieeminaelaah either to ium or to Europe, time 
alone can disclose.. We are among the of those who incline 
to think th:t the sooner Russia unmasks herself the better; and we 
therefore that on this occasion she did not throw her -vizor off.) 
That she will do so, sooner or later, there can be no doubt. Of ‘the: 
designs of Russia, all-grasping and ambitious as she is, we believe: no 
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man to be more cognizant than Lord Durham; and few, we are per- 
suaded, have had more convincing evidence of the real weakness of 
that vast but ill-knit empire. ' 


Since his Lordship’s return from the northern Courts, he has been 
little before the public; but the last act of his Ministerial life will pre- 
serve him in the ardent recollection of the inhabitants of one portion 
of the empire, and the grateful regards of another. Lord Durham 
concentrates in his person some of the main elements.of greatness;— 
decision, clearness, straight-forwardness, sound sense, and unflinching 
resolution, That he is pliant or flexible, we will not say. He is not 
slippery, like some of the Cabinet, for he is sincere and simple-minded, 
and no lawyer; but he means well for his country and mankind... As 
a speaker he is neither quaint, nor involved, nor tedious; he. never 
uses hard words nor far-fetched phrases, and contents himself with 
eartes nervously and chastely, the English tongue, as now in vogue. 

e isnot parenthetical; the word “whereas” never proceeded from his 
lips,--and seldom the restrictive “ but.” : 


It has been by some supposed that the Lambtons were'a new family. 
The fact is not so. “ No earlier owners of the manor of Lambton are 
on'record, than the ancient and honourable family which still bears 
the local name,” says Surtees, in his History of Durham. From Ro- 
bert de Lambton, Lord of Lambton,’ who died'in'1350, the present 
Tord is the sixteenth in lineal descent. Major General Jolin Lambton, 
his Lordship’s grandfather, married Lady Susan Lyon, daughter of 
Thomas, eighth Earl of Strathmore, and died’ in 1794; ‘leaving, b 
her, W.H: Lambton, the father of the present peer. ‘His Lordship's 
mother was Lady Anne Villiers, who married a second time; the Hon. 
Charles Wyndham, and who died last year. 


- Lord Durham’s father represented the City of Durham at the gene- 
tal Election in 1802. This gentleman was educated at Eton, at the 
same period as the present Harl Grey; and the ‘late Mr. Whitbread. 
The present peer has been twice married, first to Miss Cholmondeley, 
and secondly, to Lady Louisa Plizabeth Grey, eldest daughter of Earl 
Grey. By his first marriage his Lordship had three, and by his se- 
cond, five children, of several of whom he has been bereft at the most 
Mmiteresting periods of life. ~He is now in his 41st'year; and though 
his health has ‘not been such as to permit the execution of any severe 
or laborious duties, yet his counsel im deliberation, and his firmmess in 
execution, would have still been available to the’ Cabinet, ‘had he felt 
that he could conscientiously remain’ a member ‘of the Government. 
For his own reputation, we rejoice ‘at the ‘step he has takeir;\ and: we 
took forward with pleasing hope to a period nét very remote, when the 
triumph of just prisiciples and liberal opinions over the. maxims/and 
measures: of the present Cabinet, in its conduct towards Ireland at 
least, will enable Lord Durham to return to public life, with yenewed 
health and vigour, and unabated ‘geal. for the. liberties, and, happiness 
of-his country, and to take’ that distinguished station. im the councils 
of the Government, to which his high ‘talents; his public, virtues, and 
his uncémpromising integrity, give him a elaim over,any other indi- 


vidual that we could name of the present day. 
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TERRITORIAL ACQUISITION OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMEANE: 


THe reasons which we ed in our last for pressin on, with 
the utmost rapidity, the publication of the articles 6 on the East India 
Monopoly, hich we feel it our duty to lay before our’ readers‘in all 
parts of the country, operate with in force, as it is now said, 
that Mr. Grant, the President of the Board of Controul, intends to 
develope the views of Government, on the subject of the East India 
Charter, before Easter. What those views are, we can find no one 
who even professes to'know with any accuracy, as they are to be kept 
a pred abet till formally and officially divulged. When we 
know their exact nature, we shall not fail to give an opinion on them: 
but, before that, it would evidently be premature, We continue, 
therefore, in the mean time, to lay before the aah those 

of fact and history, as to the past conduct of the India Company, 
which will enable them to form their own judgment as to whether they 
ought to be entrusted with either political or commercial power for the 
future. Weshallcome to the commercial part of the India Question 
immediately ; and the religious part of the subject will also have its 
pers eer mre IWIN Es A but we con+ 
cae don subeh tl dubmeapieipanetionty ay aod senienel nem 
tions first ; w: we a nr a with a view 

the whole of this great an 4 diversified subject into the smallest pos- 
sible space, and of concluding it in the shortest possible time. 


At the close of the article on the East India Company, given in 
our last Number, we promised to follow it up picture of the 
manner in which the members of that Com Bg pv changed their 
character from merchants to sovereigns, to densi the steps 
which they had acquired their territorial doulaieni The picture 

be a frightful one, but its terrific aspect will be found to consist rather 
in the events themselves, than in our mode of treating them, ge 
no pen or pencil could pourtray them in more vivid 
those in, which they are now delineated in the sober. Bh syne 
itself: and, taking the History of the Wars in India, by Mr. Parker, 
of Lincoln's Inn, (4to.. 1779), one of the most works on 
this subject, as our guide, we refer to it for those details which ween 
the question in the clearest light. 

We have seen, ‘accordi to the téstisnony of Mr. Mill, asicited te 
our last, that at the time of the English first obtaining permission to 
erect factories on the western const of India, 'that country “‘ was then 
the seat of one of the most powerful and: flourishing countries on ‘the 
face of the globes” ‘and from the same historian we learn, thet -when 
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were, in both cases, humble suitors for permission to set their feet 
upon the territory avowedly belonging to others: they are now lords 
ount over the whole country, from one extremity to the other. 
fe cannot be a useless labour, therefore, to point out the steps by which 
this great change has been effected, more especially as the India Com- 
ny is itself extremely cautious and reserved on this portion of its 
istory. If we ask its Directors for the record of any purchases they 
have made from the natives of the country, by a A they became 
possessed of the soil and its productions, they are unable to refer us 
to a single document of that description: and if they are desired to 
a out the cases in which the original governors or possessors of 
minion there, with or without the consent of the people, came in 
from their native hills and vallies, to make a voluntary surrender of 
their rights, privileges, and possessions, to the India Company, as 
ing so much more able to administer them well, than they in whose 
hands the power and property then were, they are equally unable to 
give a single instance of thi dooce tion ; so that it is strietly accurate 
to say, that the only modes by which the territorial conquests of the 
India Company have been achieved, have been force we taal, some- 
times the one predominating, and sometimes the other; but of these 
two varieties, and these alone, have all their means of extending their 
dominion been composed. 


The time was, when this was the general conviction of the people 
of England: when the eloquence of Burke and Sheridan was. still 
fresh in the public ear: but, in the successive waves which roll one 
after another, and sweep away, by new impressions, the recollections 
of the past, these days, and the events they detailed, appear to be for- 
gotten: so that the lapse of time, and the absorbing interests of other 
subjects, have together served to surround the Kast India Company 
with a robe of purity, as if throughout its whole career, its conduct had 
been the most immaculate and irreproachable that the history of man 
could produce. It is high time, therefore, to tear aside the veil that 
enwraps so much deformity, and to shew, from authentic records of 
what has been done, the grounds of justified ah at what 
may again be, done, if the Legislature of the Country should still 
permit any portion of sovereign power or mercantile monopoly to re- 
main in their hands. 

Phe first step we shall take in this enquiry will be to shew, that the 
territorial conquests of the Company were not, as some of their apolo- 
gists preetil: dureal on them wee « by the necessity of defending 
themselves from aggression ; but that they were effected in pursuance 
of a settled determination on their own part to possess themselves of 
the whole. country, by any and every means that presented an oppor- 
tunity of extending their dominions: and that though, as Mr. Mill 
says, they bégaw to construct their first fortification in Bengal, * very 
cautiously, so.ag not to alarm the natives,’—yet their designs were so 
apparent as to be quite evident to the natives of the country them- 
esene rae vo my een may basmantionel eens of thenative 
rulers of Bengal, Khan, grown old in the art of government, 
wane be ine -neon tee Caetinnet, on resigning his pT Ba to his 


son, addressed him in these emphatic words :— 
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‘ “My son, the power of the English is great; reduce them first; when that is 
done, the other European nations will give you little trouble. Suffer them not to 
have factories or soldiers; if you do, the country-is not yours. I-would have freed 
you from this task, if God had lengthened out my days, The work, my son, nrust 
now be yours, Reduce the English first; if 1 read their desigas aright, your do- 
minions will be most in danger from them. ‘They have lately conquered Angria, 
and possessed themselves of his country and his riches, They mean to do the 
same thing to you: they make not war among us for justice, but for'money. It 
is their object; all the Europeans come here to enrich themselves; and, on pre 
tence of private contests between their kings, they have seized the country of our 
king, and divided the goods of his peopl between them. Love of dominion, and 
gold, hath laid fast hold of the souls of the Christians, and their actions have pro» 
claimed, over all the East, how little they regard the express precepts they have 
received from God, They believe not that life and im ity which is brought 
to light by their revelation. They actin defiance of the good prineiplesthey would 
pretend to believe,. My son, reduce the English to the condition of slaves, and 
suffer them not to have factories or soldiers; if youdo, the country will be theirs, 
not yours, They who, we see, are every day using all their policy and their 
wer against what they themselves say is the law of the Most High, are only to 
ty semaine bethees 1—p. 34, ‘ 
We shall see, as we , that the apprehensions of this d 
prince were but too well founded. The death of Ali Verdi Khan 
took place in April 1756; and, in October of the same year, Lord 
Clive was en in the promotion of a revolution against Surajah 
Dowla, and in favor of Meer Jaffier, to benefit the India Com 
and to enrich their servants. The details of this will shew 
that fraud and force were combined, in almost. equal parts, in for- 


warding the tetritorial conquests described. The follo is Lord 
Clive's own account of a fictitious treaty made witha nae named 
Omichund, for the p of bringing about the rebellion or revolu- 
tion which the English desired to foment against Meer Jaflier, as 
tendered to a Committee of the House of Commons in 1772, from 
the records of which it is extracted :— 


‘ Lord Clive informed the committee, that when Mr. Watts had nearly aecom 
shed the means of carrying that revolution. into execution, he acquainted him 
letter, that a fresh difficulty had started ; that Omichund had insisted upon 
ree per cent. on all the Nabob’s treasures, and thirty lacks in money, and 
threatened, if he did not comply with that demand, he would immediately ae- 
uaint Surajah Dowla with what was going on, and Mr. Watts should be put to 
death. That when he received this advice, he thought art and policy warrantable 
in defeating the purposes of such a villain, and that his Lordship formed 
the plan of fictitious treaty, to which the committee cons > ik was to 
Admiral Watson, who objected to the signing of it; but, to the teat er hie 
‘remembranee, gave the gentleman who carried it (Mr. Lushington) leave to sign 
his name upon it; that hia Lordship never made any secret of it: be thinks it 
warrantable im such a case, and would do it mh hundoms Wynen s Be Aad ne 
interested motive in doing it, and did it with a design o on the 
tations ef a rapacious man; that Omichund was employed only as ‘an’ agent to 
Mr. Watts, as having mest knowledge of Surajah Dowla’s court, and had com- 
mission to deal with three or four more of the court; and-did not believe that 
Omichund was personally known to Meer Jaffer, but through Mr. Watts ’—p, 111, 
It would seem,’ by this, that Lord:Clive and his. followers saw.no 
villainy whatever in possessing themselves of the whole of the Nabob’'s 
treasures, but a great deal in Omichund's demaending Shee pencgns. 
as his commission for helping them to the spoil! hope for the 
smaller sum, was villainously rapacious; to plunder the larger sum, 
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was to be patriotic and honourable ! so conventional are men’s notions 
of morality. But let us proceed with the Parliamentary, Report. 


* His lordship, being asked, what might be the particular value, im money or 
jewels, received by him and such other gentlemen as he may recollect ?. said, he 
received about sixteen lacks of rupees clear, (a lack of rupees being then 12,500I, 
sterling) after deducting commission and all other articles; that he feeeived no 
jewels, but all in money; that he believed Mr. Watts: might receive altogether 
about eight lacks; Mr. Walsh about five; there were three: or four more, but 
could not recollect the sums; that he thinks Mr. Serafton had two lacks; but'is 
not certain. These donations were given exclusively of the sums stipulated for 
the gentlemen of the committee, council, army, ‘and navy. - That the share he 
received as Commander-in-chief, amounted to about two lacks; Major Kilpatrick, 
he believed, had about three or four lacks, exclusively of the sums stipulated for 
the army and committee; Mr. Lushington -had something’ very trifling, about 
fifty thousand rupees; Captain Grant had one lack. revebaes! 

* His lordship also said, that these presents were not paid down at the time, but 
by instalments; and his lordship being asked by what instalments the presents, 
above those stipulated for the army, navy, council, and committee, ‘were paid’? 
he said, that he knew of no agreement, but they were. paid half down, ‘and half in 
about fifteen months, to the best of his remembrance. And being further ques- 
tioned, whether, when the first half was paid down, his lordship had ey et 

Ww 





tion of the remainder? he said, he had, from the intellig+nce of Mr. 

acquainted him that the present fur his share would amount to twenty lacks; ‘but 
he received only sixteen; that lands to the amount of. seven hundred ‘thousand 
pounds a-year were mortgaged for.payment of the remainder of the money. stipu- 
lated by treaty ; the mortgage, he believed, was made about December 1756,/or 
the January following.’— p. 114 


It should be understood that, besides these “ sixteen lacks of 
rupees clear,” taken by Lord Clive as his, private share, and.two 
lacks as Commander-in-chief, together about 200,000V, sterling, there 
was a jaghire, or estate, of immense annual value, also obtained by 
Lord Clive, to which he allades in the following e of the Par- 
liamentary Report, describing his entry into the city of Muxadabad, 
then supposed to be as large, as populous, and as wealthy as London. 

‘ On that day, continued his lordship, being under no kind of restraint, but 
that of my own conscience, I might have become too rich for a subject ; but [ 
had fixed upon that period to accomplisk all my views whatever, and from that 
period to this hour, whieh is a space of fifteen years, I have not benefited myself, 
directly or indirectly, the value of one shilling, the jaghire excepted ; 1 have béen 
placed in great and eminent stations, surrounded with temptations; the civil and 
military power were unitedin me; a circumstance which has never happened 
to any other man before that time, or since : the committee will therefore judge, 
whether I have been moderate or immoderate in the pursuit of riehes.’—p. 116, 


In contrast with this modest declaimer of all inordinate desire after 
wealth, the followiug passage may be cited from Mr. Parker's preface, 
which is valuable, as containing the opinions of two légal men’ of 
eminence :— fy 


‘ To these declarations of what the subjects of this country have done to the 
people of India, may be added two passages from opinions given on a question be- 
tween the Kast India’Company and one of its prinel pal servants, as to'the payment 
of a large yearly sum out of @ part.of the territory acquired in India :s—* if it be 
considered, as I think it, mere usurpation by the hand of force, participated with. 
his auxiliary, it will fall under the same consideration as the rest of the plundering 
and freud committed by the Européans there: this makes a history not very fit 
or — - yor peo wage : ae vy agi in a civilized country.” “Tam 
most clearly of opinion, the claim has no foundation in, che Mogul constite- 
tion—and that his Lotdship’s pretensions are not apenas Haonis princi- 
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ples of municipal law or. natural. justice.” These are the sentiments of Lord 
Thurlow and Lord Ashburton, im: their opinions onthe case of the East India 
Company and Lord Clive. ‘The grounds of that nobleman’s claim being the same 
as the title of the Company to:all those revenues“of which it was but apart; the 
millions received by the Company, and the thousands claimed “by Lord Clive, 
were of course equally received and claimed contrary to the principles of natural 
justice. And, so long as the subjects of this Country, forming the India Company, 
continue to have tke sanction of the whole community, the conduct of the state 
stands in avowed opposition to the principles of na’ eu justice: the penalties of 
which are, a return of equal injuries to the society offending Hoa those princi- 
ples; for the certainty of which the h of mankind may pealed to, as 
bearing one uniform testimony,  “ That in ustice is always Pbactre of eatami- 
ties to its authors: that they who deceive others shall be deceived themselves: 
the people of one nation, that spoil and plunder those of another, shalt in their 
turn be spoiled and plundered; and they that destroy others, must themselves 
be destroyed.” ’—pp. vi. vii. 


from. this subject to the further examination of the his- 
tory ba 2 a ‘ore us, and the next curious document we find is the minute 
of a Select Committee, held at Fortwilliant on the 15th of September, 
1760, (the fort which the English had began to construct so cautiously 
as not'to alarm the natives!) at which were present, Messrs. Van- 
sittart, Caillaud, Sumner, Holwell, and M‘Guire. It should be re- 
membered that the India Company: had already deposed Surajah Dowla 
(who was afterwards put to death in the most cruel manner) ard set 
up Meer Jaffier in his stead ; and now they were determined to d 
Meer Jaffier, and to set up. Cossim Ally in his stead ; the only object, 
in either case, being to obtain, under various and mostly false Bs 
further: sums of money, and further extension of dominion. The 
minute is as follows :— 


‘The great object, of our present deliberation i is, first, the maatanatides 
money for the D rnp and Suture exigencies of this tgie as well as the other 
two presidencies, no money being expected from E 

‘The raising the sum wanted is a difficulty in 2 5 cases almost insurmount- 
able: it certabily cannot be obtained without imposing on the Nabob, Sorcllhy, 
terms which, of his own good-will, he never would come into, 

* Consequently, those which we can prevail on to take part with us in this’ pro- 
ject, and to assist us in bringing the Nabob into di vetnetonrree ty, Heaps wr 
money upon the promise of holding the principal employments. . 

‘ And as on both sides theré must be some kind of force or violence exerted 
over the Nabob’s inclinations, it may be done with a Letter grace, as well as more 
effect, by means of orders from the prince. 

‘ Resolved therefore unanimously, that the entering into an beige with the 
prince is @ necessary and dient measure.’ The 
desired to press Cossim Ally. Khan op the subject of our shew 
distress for money, so.aste drow Sten bine stuse propeas! means e-news 
those difficulties.’—pp. 146-150. 


But let us dtaw the curtain a little further aside,. and we shall see 
another re of the Secret cot deat esis ~ the same place, 
composed same on finn | 
September 16th, 1200.‘ fet nt on inting a 0 sing 
Koad ne Uap i mane 
as follows :— ' b wd antes i 


‘The President acquaints the commi somieoalion Ba 
last night with Cossim Ally Khan, he pai, fad it in A fan of ma 
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gress towards the discoveries requisite for carrying on the negociation proposed 
yesterday :—that, without letting him know anything of our design, he had led 
im to make such declarations of his desire to have the rule over the Nabob, and 
the general management of the affairs of the province, as amount almost to a 
proof of his readiness to act the part intended for him. 
‘ After telling him much of our regard, and of our opinion of him as the fittest 
person for conducting the great affairs of the Bengal government, T began to 
make him strong representations on the subject of the Company's ezpenses.  — 


‘In answer to this, Cossim Ally Khan replied, that he has it not at present in 
his power to provide in a proper manner for the supply of the Company :—that if 
we could undertake to give him the general management of the country, by 
taking it out of the hands of those who are now entrusted with it by the Nabob, 
he would then make such assignments in favour of the Company as should be per- 
fectly to our satisfaction, At the same time he insinuated, that this would un- 
doubtedly meet with opposition at Muxadabad, and at first prove very disagreeable 
to the Nabob himself: for which reason it would be quite necessary to haye a 
force at hand to support him; by which, being enabled to over-rude the present 
evil counsellors of the Nabob, he could answer for bringing the Nabob bimself 
into such terms as shall be agreed on here.’ ; 


‘Mr. Holwell acquaints the committee, that, agreeable to their resolution of 
yesterday, he had last night a conference with Rajah Roydullub; who received 
the overture with much satisfaction, and approved in general of the plan; but 
thought there was some objection to the Sy ages manner of addressing the Prince, 
as it would cause much unnecessary delay, which, for many obvious reasons, 
should be avoided, and would not give him the weight necessary on this occasion, 
to obtain an immediate stop being put to the Prince’s operations: that he thought 
our waiting for an overture from him was too nice a punciilio at this juncture ; be- 
cause he knows the Prince is in such & situation, as will not permit his hesitating 
to accept any terms we offer. He thinks nothing can prevent or delay his imme- 
‘diate concession to all we ask, but the article of confirming Meer Jaffier, on account 
of his personal resentment; therefore says, we had better demand at once the 
whole power of the government to be lodged in the English Company; and then we 
may confirm Meer Jaffier ourselves, if we think he deserves it.—pp. 150-152. 


The result was that Meer Jaffier was deposed, and the second rebel- 
lion, or revolution, effected by the India Company, successful in pull- 
ing down him they had set up, and placing Cossim Ali in his stead. 
This was carried by the parties whose names are si to the minutes 
given, but it was objected to by Mr. Amyatt, Mr. Ellis, and Mr. 
Smyth, who entered their protests against it ; and, in a letter addressed 
to the Directors at home upon the subject, signed by Messrs. Coote, 
Amyatt, Camac, Ellis, Batson, and Verelst, the following passages 


occur :— 


* Thus was Jaffier Ally Khan deposed, in breach of a treaty founded upon the 
most solemn oaths, and in violation of the national faith; a prince, of whose 
friendship and attachment you have had many itm proofs ; in whose cause our 
arms have, with much honour, been employed, and by a firm adherence to whom, 
the English had acquired, throughout the whole country, so universal a character 
of fidelity and constancy, that the most perfect confidence was placed ‘by the 
natives in them. oer 


‘ The little disturbance at Morshedabad upon the occasion, proceeded from the 
apprebensions all degrees of people were under from so large a force being 
brought into the city in the dead of night; and Jaffier, no way suspicious of the 
faith of the English, had taken no precautions for his own security : such is the 
superiority of our arms, and so great the dread of our’ fordes in ‘this country, 
that had we gone openly to work, we should have met with little or ‘no difficulty, 
which renders our having proceeded by stealth and treachery the:more inex- 
cusable ; and we are extremely sorry to have eecasion te observe, that the means 
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by which this measure was brought about have thrown an indelible stain upon 
our national character, and injured us as much in the opinion of the natives, as 
it has of all European colonies in this part of the world. 

‘We have aow laid before you a true account of the revolution. The projectors, 
perhaps, thought the advantages it was to bring the Company would be a sufficient 
atonement for the measure, and insure them the approbation of their masters, It 
is true, the Company have a considerable addition of terrifory, and do now receive 
a large yearly revenue ; but as great, if not greater, advantages might have been 
procured by more honourable means; and the present tranquil state of the 
country, which secures to the compen), as wellus the Nabob, the full enjoyment 
of their revenues, is not the effect of Meer Cossim Khan’s nabobship, but an 
event, which would suet have happened had Jaffier Ally Khan been com 
tinued, as can be easily to appear,’ —pp. 173-178. 

It was sufficient for the Directors at home, however, to know that 
they had obtained the object of their wishes—additional revenue: 
and accordingly, although the sum of twenty lacks of ru 
(250,000/.) was already tendered to Mr. Vansittart, as the price of his 
cruel and treacherous conduct, yet the wee ge thought it p to 
give him still further reward ; and though the demand of Omichund, 
of three per cent. on the Nabob’s treasures, was denounced as 
cious by those who seized the whole, a commission of two and a 
half per cent. on the revenues which the Company say were granted 
them by Cossim Ally Khan, he being the usurper purposely set up. by 
Seamban epee: eek cine to demand, was thought a 
pr eer eysiaemneny 8 os onation for Mr. Vansittart! The 
following is a copy of the letter written by the Court of Directors 
to the President and Couneil of Bengal, dated the 13th of May, 
1763. 


‘ As the great increase of owr revenues, arising out of the provinces granted us 
by Cossim Ally Khan, and the vast improvement of those revenues, are prinei- 
pally owing to the wise, prudent, and disinterested conduct of President Vansit- 
tart ; we think it but reasonable that he, who, preferring our interest to all other 
eonsiderations, should participate in those benefits he has been so instrumental in 
acquiring for us. : 

: © We therefore direct, that so long as Mr. Vansittart shall continue in the go- 
vernment of Bengal, he be allowed :a commission of two and one half per cent. on 
all such nett revenues as have, or. may, arise out. of the above-mentioned grants 
from Cossim, Ally Khan; and that.the payment commences with the cession of 
those countries. ‘ 

. © This additional emolument is expressly to be understood as a distinct reward 
due to the personal merit of President Vansittart, and is absolutely to cease upon 
his quitting the government; is not to be claimed, or in any ways pretended to, 
by our future governors.’——pp. 191-192.’ 

Here, then, we have the strongest ptoof of the entire concurrence 
of the best of the masters at home with the worst of the servants 
abroad, each being equally guilty of the plunder and the fraud prac- 
tised. And as it is rumoured that the Company, in its co 
capacity, is still to be entrusted with the government of India, altho 
the “rade will be thrown open to all, we beg our readers to consi 
what will be the probable consequence of leaving any polities power 
in the hands of a body which,,in all past times, wherever they have 
been entrusted with power, have used. it only for their own 
disement and profit; and who, under the influence of the same 
ness which is characteristic of all powerful Corporations, ‘will eqeally 
abuse the trust reposed in them for the future. 
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EXISTING STATE OF IRELAND. 





[We have received a recent communication from Ireland, which we had originally 
intended to have deferred till out next Number. But the desire that we have’ to 
do impartial justice, by admitting the statements whieh are supposed to make 
against our own views, as well as those which support them, induces us to defer the 
ScripTuRAL ILLusTRATOR, which was already in type, for our next Number, and 
to give this Letter while the circumstances are yet fresh, We shall offer a few 
words of comment on it at the end; but we print the Letter first—merely pre- 
mising that, though we believe all the facts stated in it to be true, as far as our 
Correspondent has the means of verifying them, having the utmost reliance on 
his veracity, yet that we still think the remedies of coercive means and courts- 
martial proposed, the worst that could be tried, and calculated to increase the 
very evils they are intended to cure. The Letter is from Dublin, and is as follows :] 


I know not whether you may have taken a position, in reference to the 
proposed measures for Ireland, in the House, corresponding to your avowed 
opinions in “ The Parliamentary Review ;” this, however, I am sure of, you 
will not advance an opinion in the one from which you would shrink in the 
other: and I am equally confident you will not hold or defend views in 
either longer than you believe them to be just and wise, as well as tenable. 
I may assure you, moreover, that there is not one of your constituents, who 
will watch with more breathless intensity than I shall, your every expres- 
sion on public matters. I regard you, in the House, as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the class to which I belong. I have no suffrage: I am a non- 
elector: yet you know I ain a member of the Fourth Estate of the realm; 
a body whose voice has many echoes, and whose power is paramount in our 
enlightened land. 


As I have continued my wanderings, and added to my facilities of know- 
ing this people, the more convinced am I of the great bane to this coun- 
try which its ecclesiastical establishment has proved ; not merely for what 
it has done, but what it has professed to undertake and failed to accom- 

lish—this I speak of the Law Church. The Lawless Church has not come 

hind in its unhappy influence upon the moral state of the community. 
The men who bear office in this latter communion, are just as worldly- 
minded as are the most worldly and ambitious of the former: they have no 
sons or sons-in-law to provide for, but they have nephews and nieces, and 
other relations: and these most frequently are among the » as 
tenants and tithe-payers, or even in a lower grade of society. far, again, 
as they themselves are concerned, they are as the eunuchs of eastern courts, 
or the Janizaries of Constantinople; or, more properly, like one of their 
own countrymen, who could say, when his habitation was in danger, “if 
you burn the house, I am but a | .” They have no link of connexion 
with futurity—they have no sympathy with a coming age. They receive, 
I know, much larger revenues than the non-beneficed ¢l of the 
establishment, and they are far more numerous; while their duties aré 
comprised in a formal routine, which neither reaches the head ‘nor the 
heart of aed neither improves their mind nor affections. Hence 
the most atrocities have been committed by depredators who had just 
come from mass, and who, in the midst of their murders, would ‘cross 


themselves, and even call in the clergy to perform the last offices for their 
dying victims. 
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This is a people more accessible far to passion than to principle—over 
whom the sense of moral justice sways but a feeble power; to be repressed 
by fear—the fear of physical coercion and superiority, or of sneetisiens 

as and | priestly damnation ; or stimulated. stomindeitha aveees in aeipenve-the 


o ulgence of revenge, or of fun and drollery ; py not to be gui 
anticipation of c uences, or ba: weg we ba justice or sh 
of any proceeding. The are misrepresented, = oe 


spoken of as a brave peop e,0r ra Age to jest conflict and disappointment 
wal ule apne tocar aoe arian OA etece tearm 
8 as » mot as 0 
arden ths ceil at aneed comes Ac palhamn e hey exhibit the 
character os = of their minds by resorting w the el Sy of 
spirituous draughts previous to entering upon any of crue 
attacking the victims of their passion, women and helpless childre 
the darkness of night, by assembling in gong where a solitary ge or 
an isolated family are to be sacrificed. fact that sav en, of them will 
attack one antagonist, and beat him with clubs, not till he is down, but 
long afierwards; and this occurs almost at every country fair or market, 
while twenty well-trained and determined soldiers or police will hold thoy- 
sands of them at bay in open field, and put them to flight, or take their 
ringleaders. as, prisoners, does gt, say much for the bravery of the Irish 
peasantry. Every civil commotion, every. attempted rebellion in Ireland, 
and th the experience of almost, every, magistrate, will corroborate my. asser- 
tion, when I say shat the only, war in which an Irish peasant is pga 
—_ is the wax of words—when.the parties are well matched, If 
has had so, many reyipthsi 40 complain of, and has had justice for, her 
ally, and. unrighteous oppression for her adversary, how has. she so often 
yielded to a m thovennd tapepe? Because her people had not moral 
e to sustain them in such undertakings ; because They had not gee 
Seavblae for their guide, and enlarged principles for theit regulation and 
support. 


They are not in cireumstanees parallel to those of any other nation: their 
intercourse with England and Scotland, and their acquaintance, through 
the .medium, of . the ponifl , AAEM wih the , more. liberal discussions 
py vay setae 1 ee: Seen Datta 


wi cones ficial ti 
siiaea as one who. +4 read for pom pnp gee | 
rat tetieds the entire occupation of 
ca shown ae gomee ing inlay wih tea 
ning, wil vine enn Pp or Wi ea 
struse, and. recondite ai apnaning. pane vented i oad 
Rhee tans and led t thom te, in, agitation ; they i live, md go 


ey have not among development, of those 
pees - bon sibel twa wn in Ei bis Bia ecacrar the 
eal } 





pation,, . The, Isish na ene eet Tag Charch Es ts not 
ppereld “s they. hfe. smpntonah tbe community, oF. because 
were pre down, a bats gh sof, put hy * 
iit, 


es gro mae pene iy oe 
ried eaten et dshould be 


be. trampled upon ? 
avoinbecaprenes by.bad governors ox; bi an al 
diyisiqns dnractons, ent upon the mutual penile 
pos enero ye dgnevin nt 
to exasperate the fiexcer Passions. of cay 
party politics? Is it a reason oy i eye nest farme 
should be intimidated or murdered? that property should be ais ta 
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valueless or insecure? and that the rural districts should be overrun by pre- 
dial outlaws and midnight assassins? =~ é 


T do not say that all these, or ten thousand such chatges, are a warrant 
for the infliction or continaance of a single grievance or real cause of com- 
laint. No, no; there are many causes of complaint, of vexatious and 
rt-burning chagrin to the honest patriot. The people ate poor, there are 
many miserably poor; but let it not be forgotten, that much of this poverty 
arises from a dependant, idle spirit, from ae ly and intemperante. 
In many parts of the country, as much whiskey from illicit ation is 
used as from the licensed dealer. Let it not be overlooked, too, that much 
of this misery atises from the appointments and observances of their re- 
ligion-——feast and fast-days, christenings and wakes, m es and fun 
saints’-days and masses for the dead—in all which, priests’ dues and whiskey 
drinking are levied, to the exhaustion of the impoverished treasury of the 
labouring and ill-paid peasant. The unsettled state of the country persed 
the introduction and appropriation of capital, for the establi manu- 
factories, the encouragement of agricultural speculation, or the continuunce 
of commercial adventure. Not only are timid clergymen and protestant 
landlords glad of an excuse to go, and intimidated farmers driven, to America 
by threatening notices and cruel persecution,—but it was only the other 
day I had the pleasure of comparing notes with a commercial " 
one of your most zealous and active friends and constituents at Sheffield: 
and he said, that if things continued as they are, English houses must with- 
draw their goods from the Irish market, and be content to close accounts as 
well as they could. 


Tithe has been not merely a tax, but an incubus upon the application 
capital and labour to the land. The yeomanry force, and its io 
rencontres with the populace, have created animosity, bitterness, and revenge 
between neighbours. The constabulary has been selected too much because 
the man was a good protestant, or was recommended by a protestant gentle, 
man. The exclusion of Roman Catholics for so long a time tended, to 
loosen the confidence of that community in the excutive of the country, 
Absent, but avaricious and needy landlords, ill-principled or overbearing 
agents (the agent generally of one profession, and the tenant of another, in 
religion) have countenanced discontent. The constant and manifest desiré 
of one party to maintain protestant ascendancy, and the equally strenuous 
and persevering effort of the galled Roman Catholic, to throw off the yoke, 
and rise into the seat of his oppressor, kept up the irritation. And still the 
administration of justice and law being entrusted chiefly to the minority, 
the forces of the executive, the municipal and military, bein snmationdle 
composed, and distinguished by the creed of the smaller, but long ascendant 
party, afford pretexts for complaint. The extravagant jobbing, so pro- 
verbial among the adherents of the Government of this country, and theno 
less jobbing and paltry designs and interests of the agitators ; the reckless- 
ness of principle, of truth, and of fact, on all sides; the maintenance of 4 
separate executive, after the transference of all legislative functions to the 
united parliament; the long-withheld measure of Catholic emancipation 

nted, at length, in acknowledged answer to violent agitation; the 
adocia speeches and character of certain Irish leaders, and then theit 
skulking, shuffling, and personal meanness, when fair encounter has beer 
offered them-—all these, are some of the evils of this land of tears and sighs. 

The measures proposed by the present Government, which I think will 
be an amelioration of its state, are the opening and the purifying of cor- 
porations and boroughs—a long row of Augean stables—the alteration in 
tre Grand Jury System, the entire abolition of the Church Cess, and the 
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reduction of the number of Bishops, with the arran which are to 
accompany this last measure. I wish it had gone Pm area far the 
Church from the State—dissolved the epee fatal Union. As to 
Tithes, perhaps it would be well to make the rds pay into the Treasury 
of the country a certain sum per acre, which may be iated to the pre- 
sent beneficed clergymen, and to the support ef such poor as it may be 
thought right to maintain by eleemosynary aid ; and as the present - 
men die out, let the Protestants of all persuasions adopt some means 
the support each of their own religion, and then let the tithes fall into the 
a according as he lowers the rent of his ground ; and, further, let 
each party support their own poor, or each town or city provide asylums 
for the sick, infirm, and aged within their bounds. ! 
My opinion is, that something coercive is required for the security of 
life and property throughout the country at present; the mavauders, the 
incendiary and midnight assassin, cannot plead for liberty ; the Whitefees 
must be put down; the assemblages of lawless men must be dispersed; 
crimes against humanity must be punished for the good of the many; the 
witness and the juror must be protected. Ido not doubt the truth of the 
statement made by Ministers. I have been on the spot, among the moun. 
tain ranges sorepeet by the illegal bands, who are a reproach to their race. 
I found that mere enunciation of the measure, now brought in by 
the M inisters, had produced a calm among the Whitefeet; the same in. 
fluence will, I doubt not, operate at the present assizes; witnesses will 
come forward more readily; threatenings to jurymen, and those who give 
evidence, will be neither so daring nor influential ; convictions will be 
obtained more promptly, and with fewer revengeful consequences, than on 
former occasions. This will be the result, first of the impression prod 
by the threatening of coercive measures, and secondly, through the exer- 
tions by certain parties, who will endeavour thereby to disprove the neces- 
sity of such measures. I know that I need not suggest these things to 
your mind to lead you to scrutinize the arguments of every advocate for or 
against coercion, but the testimony of two or more witnesses may be a con- 
firmation to the minds that are wavering; and when this occurs to you, 
if the appeal be wade to snch facts by some of the speakers, you will give 
me credit for having anticipated the observation. 


I feel confident that mach of the outrage committed has had connexion 

with the political agitation of the Repeal question, and with the sup- 
inions of the Agitators themselves; yet I think this is the 

where the Ministers have failed, or have been least satisfactory in the states 
ment of their case; they nave not clearly enough shewn the counexion. TI 
think, too, they should have adopted Mr. Tennyson’s suggestion; their 
case will lose no strength by inquiry and information. But is it nothing 
in the esteem of the " ay they have seen Members of Parlia- . 
ment, Magistrates, and Deputy-Lieutenants, agitating and urging Repeal, 
and joining the outcry raised by the out-and-out sdoomaae of that 
measure in all their censures and condemation. of the Administration 


uuder Government prosecutions, and had gone forward to public meetings, 
uttering severe denunciations against Ministers, or individual advisers of 
the crown, connected with these proceedings, but also refuse to conform to 
the law, ee an me resistance ~~ others? secensonen who the 

e-are that are most vi at present in trespassing law, breaking the 
es of society; what inflammable materials are they eee 
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how easily stimulated! The waters of Killarney are not more easily 
ruffled by a wind and allayed by a calm than are these people maddened 
or influenced by the storm of political excitement and the agitation of 
wandering demtagogues; they are with a rattle, anil tickled with a 
straw, as much as are any nu children. By political agitation I refer as 
much to the frantic ravings of Conservatism and the violent denunciations 
of Orange Lodges as to-the Repealers; many of the latter of whom as 
little desired the thing that was on their tongue as did the Conservatist, 
Charles Boyton, or his vapouring instrument, “The Evening Mail.” I 
do not enter into the details of the bill—I am not skilled enough in poli- 
tics, but I conclude it comprehends the pe of Boyton’s school of 
Romance as well as the Bear-gardens of the Trades’ Political Unions. 


I have only further to assure you that I have popenwey enqu red of 
gentlemen not at all connected with politics, but who, from residence south 
and west can speak, and they have all said that something of the kind is 
required in our present distracted state, till remedial: measures can be 
applied, grievances redressed, and new and salutary enactments 


‘ Abstract speculations, and lectures on comparative anatomy would beill- 
suited for a patient, whose limbs having been torn by a murderous assas- 
sin should be skilfully bound up by ligatures, and placed in quietude. ‘So 
would abstract discussions on individual liberty and constitutional freedom, 
or political economy, or the science of Government, be unsuited for the 
present lacerated and bleeding state of Ireland. Something must be done. 





[Thus far the Letter.—Our reply to it is simply this. Supposing Ireland to be 
the patient whose “limbs are torn by the murderous assassin,” and the Parlia- 
ment to be the surgeons who are called in to apply the remedy, the question that 
arises, on the medical censultation, is this: —‘* What shall be the course of treat- 
ment to be pursued ?”” Some are for amputation, or cutting off the mangled limb 
entirely,—which is the remedy of the Repealers. Others are for letting more 
blood, to increase the prostration of strength ; and binding the patient hand and 
foot, to make him helpless,—which is the remedy of the advocates of coercive 
measures, arbitrary imprisonment, and courts martial.—Others are for giying the 
patient a good supply of generous food, of providing him with warm Bn ta of 
giving balm to his distracted mind,—and pouring wine and oil into his bleeding 
wounds, as did the Good Samaritan to him who fell among thieves, and whom the 
Priest and the Levite passed by with scorn.—We are of the datter party; and 
though all are agreed that something should be done, yet we hold that it is of the 
utmost consequence to determine what the nature of that doing shall be,. before 
we carry our decision into execution ;— for by a wrong mode of treatment the 
wounded patient may become worse, and by a right one only can be restored, 

These are the causes of the outrages : —]st. IeNORANCE.—2d. SUPERSTITION. 
3d, Want.—4th. eritaTion.—oth. INTEMPERANCE, 


Will Courts Martial, or any severity of punishment remove any of these causes? 
Not one. The remedies are two-fold —immediate and remote :—Ist. Lareg Pre- 
VENTIVE Civit Potice.—2d. Poor Law Funp.—3d. IMPARTIAL JUSTICE BY 
Civin, Courts.—4th. Epucation.—dth. TEMPERANCE AND INDUSTRY. 


The three first of these can be applied at once, with even greater rapidity than 
the present Bill could be passed, and with far more effect.—The two last may be 
commenced, at least, and before another Session of Parliament return, the fruits 
would begin to appear.—We have not space to say more; but we hope, before 
long, to develope in full our remedies for Irish wrongs and miseries, which 
Despotic power, and Military courts, Domicilary visits, and secret imprisonments, 
can only aggravate and increase, making the remedy worse than the disease !] 
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HISTORY ‘OF 'MALTA~MANNERS AND ‘CUSTOMS-~ 
FANATICISM—CANNIBALISM--PLAGUE,...... 


Tne most ancient autor who mentions’ Malta is Homer, in ‘his 
Odyssey, where it is called ia, which, according to fabulous 
papery originally aa the Phzacians. . The Phenicians, 
to..W. navigation of nean almost entirely. belonged, 
landed in Hyperia about 1519 years before Christ; and finding, the 
island of great importance to. their trade, they seized upon it, and 
established a colony,, which soon became powerful and consi 

It. was, named Oxy, and under that name is described. by 
Ulysses, in.a relation of his shipwreck to Arete and Alcinous, at the 
court of the latter :— 





An island lies 
Beyond eae nate. and under other skies, 
Ogygia named, in Ocean’s watery arms, 
Where dwells Calypso, dreadful in her charms 5 
Remote from gods or men, she holds her reign 

“Amid the terrors of the rolling main ; 
Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore, 
Unblest! to tread that interdicted shore, 
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taly anh Biel they d the Phonicivee trons fe passed 

I Sicily, rove the. icians gia, 

siow of it ahomnaclves, 736 aie edge tee Melitaion, 

either on account of the excellent honey it produced, or in honour of 

me nymph Melita, the daughter of Nereds and Doris, among their 
ities. 

About 528 years before the~ Christian era; the Carthaginians dis- 
puted the: possession of Melita with the Greeks, and for some time 
divided it between them; but the Greeks were in«the end obliged to 
yield up their power to the Carthaginians. ‘The inhabitants, however, 
neither ‘abandoned their dwellings nor their goods; and both the 
Greek and the Punic languages were equally spoken in Melita. 

The riches of Carthage flowed to Malta, and rendering its situation 
still more important, made it an object so interesting to the ambition 
and cupidity of the Romans, that it engaged their attention in the 
first Punic war. It was, therefore, plundered by Attilius Regulus, 
and seized upon’ by. Cornelius, Tlie Romans, however, lost it soon 
afterwards, and. never recovered it till the naval. victory gained. b 
C. Lutatius, 242 years before Christ, had produced ores which 
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was granted to the Carthaginians on condition of their giving up to the 
Romans all the islands in their possession between Africa and Italy. 

The ssion of Melita was of too importance to a power 
which ied) to universal empi pak es Mediterranean, for the 
Romans to neglect any possible means of preserving it. They had 
driven away the Carthaginians, but they wished to gain the friend. 
ship of the Greeks, who composed a considerable part of the 
inhabitants; they therefore itted them to continue their an- 
cient customs, and still called the island Melita; they made it a 
municipium, allowing the inhabitants to be governed by their own 
laws, though they sent a pro-pretor, who depended on the pretorship 
of Sicily, and in whose name they struck some medals. opt 

The Romans particularly ¢ commerce and manufactures ; 
and the cotton and linen cloths of Melita were so famed for fineness, 
and the nicety with which they were finished, that they were regarded 
at Rome as an article of luxury. 

The greatest attention was paid to improving and beautifying those 
temples which were esteemed the pride Pf Melita, and to es both 
sailors and merchants repaired to offer incense to the rok. rated 
their island and their trade. The altars of these eon long 
to be respeeted, but they were too rich to eseape the rapacious h 
of different depredators. A general officer talatgingsen Massanissa, 
king of Numidia, arrived at Melita with a fleet, and stripped the tem- 
ple of Juno of some curious works in ivory, which he presented to his 
sovereign. No sooner was that prinee informed from whence they 
came, than he hastened to restore ion ; but the less scrupulous Verres 
seized upon them afterwards, and they contributed not a little, to 
adorn his magnificent gallery. 


On the division of the Roman empire, the island of Malta fell to 
the lot of Constantine ; religious di arose, and engaged the atten- 
tion of all parties. The energy which distinguished the ancient mas- 
ters of the universe was destroyed, and they were unable to resist the 
swarms of barbarians who, in the beginning of the fifth century, issued 
from the north, ravaged the empire, and subdued the gp ors pont of 
it. The empire being thus dismembered, the Vandals sei 
Sicily in 454, and next took possession of Malta, from which they 
were driven, ten years afterwards, by the Goths. _ The island, whilst 
under the oppressive rod of these barbarians, could not possibly flou- 
rish, or preserve its trade. 


It appeared once more to raise its head under the reign of Justinian, 
ho sent Belisarins to wrest. Africa from the Vandale This ge 

ded in Malta in 553, and took possession of the island, which he re- 
united to the empire, and thus made it of very essential use to all 
aim The fate of Gozo was always the same,with that 

These islands became afterwards still. more rich; but the emperors 
not allowing them the same privileges enjoyed under the ancient 
eiens day-atenindeioeateadaietians amen 
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meres, maforemnataly: posse iting’ it coi wih, dae 
commerce, un common 
aneestors but their name, except, indeed, their pride; but being devoid 
of all their ancient virtues, they soon contrived te draw upon 
the enmity of the other inhabitants, who at last sacrificed them to the 


A g to the “Cambridge Chronicle,” the Arabs seized upon 
Malta in . They were resisted in the bravest manner by 
Greeks; three hundred of whom being ant up in the diy, wane baie 
to death by the rest of the inhabitants. The Arabs ‘made 
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intd that town, not as conquerors, but as friends and brothers ; 
they, however, were driven from therice in the same year, and’ the 
remained masters. of the island for upwards of thirty-four 


This perilous manner of riches naturally pleased the Maltese 
a brave and active peo roge bi at that peed deprived of a 
portion of their land by foreigners, and were unable to su 
wants by ecommerce. The Arabs having thus | em 
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The Normans took possession of Malta in 1090, and permitted thos 
Arabs, who vhose to quit the island, to cay Ag whole ae 
. Those emaine the free exercise of thei 
religion, on condition of t peing an annual tribute to the pringe, 
of restoring to liberty all Christian slaves captured at sea by their 


The Normans gave up the island to the Germans, on of 
ies pasta boeenee Coneinoak loa te d He VL |, 50m 
of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, Malta was then into 
county and marquisate, but it was depopulated by the havoc of war, 
and its trade entitely ruined, which reduced it toa state of the greatest 
misery. Fora considerable length of time it was inhabited by soldiers 
alone, and had no other capital than the fortress which defended the 
port : when Frederick IT, having taken possession of Calabria, in 1204, 
sent to Malta the unfortunate inhabitants of that place, mae A 
a rests sremamateetamenes nant peniee - 
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as granted to the Carthaginians on condition of their giving up to the 
hones all the islands in their possession between Africa and Italy. 


The possession of Melita was of toa importance to a power 
which aspired-to universal em pi yw Mediterranean, for the 
Romans to neglect any possible means of preserving it. They had 
driven away the Carthaginians, but they wished to gain the friend. 
ship of the Greeks, who composed a considerable part. of the 
inhabitants; they therefore itted them to continue their an- 
cient customs, aa still called the island Melita; they made it a 
municipium, allowing the inhabitants to be governed by their own 
laws, though they sent a pro-preetor, who depended on the preineayip 
of Sicily, and in whose name they struck some medals. . 


The Romans particularly encouraged commerce and manufactures ; 
and the cotton and linen cloths of Melita were so famed for fineness, 
and the nicety with which they were finished, that they were regarded 


_ at Rome as an article of luxury. 


The greatest attention was paid to improving and beautifying those 
temples which were esteemed the po er Melita, and to: econ 
sailors and merchants repaired to offer incense to the 

their island and their trade. The altars of a cont 


to be respected, but they were too rarer to ese seh pcs bs 
of different depredators. A general idledgingste Weary 
king of Numidia, arrived at Meine 


and stripped the tem 
ple of Juno of some curious wor a »- 


sovereign. No sooner was that 

came, than he hastened to restore them; beng 

seized upon them afterwards, od th ch 0 

adorn his magnificent gallery, = 
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tion of all parties. The energy 
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It appeared once more to raise its head under the reign of Justinian, 
who sent Belisarius to wrest Africa from the Vandals. This 
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The Greeks, who still temmained to defend ge pee ie 
commerce, unfortunatély possessed nothing in common 
of all their ancient virtues, they soon contrived to draw upon themselves 
the enmity of the other inhabitants, who at last sacrificed them to the 
Aécordinig to the “Cambridge Chronicle,’ the Arabs seized upon 
Malta in . They were resisted in the bravest manner by 
Greeks; es Peedee oye atten or ne ity, were 
tb deat Mfg had the inhabitan Rep Hale th 
entry inté th naar ta ta ut as friends 
they, however, were driven’ fton therice tt the same yes, and’ 
Greeks: remained | masters. of the island for upwards of thirty-four 
years. . i ‘sj — ; Le 


we 


dent upon the Emir of Sicily. During the time they inbe 


Malta, they treated the'Chri ce an rerhiessemmse eater # po 6 


and just in their conduct towards the 
laid no taxes. To the want of that 






the island, to won fe the whole of sh 
ante ace MP Temained were allowed the free exercise of thei 
religion, on condition of paying an annual tribute to the pringe, 
of restoring to liberty all Christian slaves captured at sea by 


cruisers. 


The Normans gave up the island to the Germans, on eccount,of 
tes rian Momentos ae gh d E VI, som 
of the Em Frederick Barbarogga, Malta was then ereo into.» 
coli eal marquisate, but it was depopulated by the havoc of war, 
and its trade entifely ruined, which reduced it to» state of the greatest 
misery. eed eer emer ony yt eG AE 
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port: when Prederick IT, having taken possession of Calabria, in 1294, 
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was granted to the Carthaginians on condition of their giving up to the 
Romans all the islands in their possession between Africa and Italy. 


The ssion of Melita was of too importance to a power 
which spades universal empire tae Mediterranean, for the 
Romans to neglect any possible means of preserving it. They had 
driven away the Carthaginians, but they wished to gain the friend. 
ship of the Greeks, who composed a considerable part. of the 
inhabitants; they therefore itted them to continue their an- 
cient customs, and still called the island Melita; they made it a 
municipium, allowing the inhabitants to be governed by their own 
laws, though they sent a pro-prator, who depended on the pretorship 
of Sicily, and in whose name they struck some medals. font 


The Romans particularly e commerce and manufactures ; 
and the cotton and linen cloths of Melita were so famed for fineness, 
and the nicety with which they were finished, that they were regarded 
at Rome as an article of luxury. 

The greatest attention was paid to improving and ifying those 
temples which were esteemed the ide PT Melita, mtr. both 
sailors and merchants repaired to offer incense to the ing gods of 
their island and their trade. The altars of these ots contin pos | 
to be respected, but they were too rich to escape the rapacious h 
of different depredators. A officer .to Massanissa, 
king of Numidia, arrived at Melita with @ fleet, and stripped the tem- 
ple of Juno of some curious works in ivory, which he presented to his 
sovereign. No sooner was that prinee informed from whence they 
came, than he hastened to restore them ; but the less scrupulous Verres 
seized upon them afterwards, and they contributed not a little to 


adorn his magnificent gallery. 


Fis _ — of the a empire, the island of Malta fell to 
e lot of Constantine ; religious disputes arose, and engaged the atten- 
tion of all parties. The energy which distinguished the ancient mas- 
ters of the universe was destroyed, and they were unable to resist the 
swarms of barbarians who, in the beginning of the fifth century, issued 
from the north, ravaged the empire, and subdued the Graiest of 
it. The empire being thus dismembered, the Vandals seized up 

Sicily in 454, and next took possession of Malta, from which they 
were driven, ten years afterwards, by the Goths. The island, whilst 


under the oppressive rod of these barbarians, could not possibly flou- 
rish, or preserve its trade. 


It appeared once more to raise its head under the reign of Justinian, 
who sent Belisarius to wrest Africa from the Vandals. This ge 
landed in Malta in 553, and took possession of the island, whic he re- 


united to the empire, and thus made it of very essential use to all 
coeuacenieh The fate tiem pes aluupates oman lek 


These islands became afterwards still more rich; but the emperors 
not allowing them the same privileges they enjoyed under the ancient 
Romans, they never entirely recovered their former splendour bisk> 
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of all their ancient virtues, they soon contrived to draw upon themselves 
the enmity of the other inhabitants, who at last sacrificed them to the 
Aécording to the “Cambridge Chronicle,” the Arabs seized pon 
Malta in 870. They were resisted in the bravest manner by 
pirat Rae pie be dary horn age deta , Were 
to death by the rest of the inhabitants. The Arabs then made th 
entry into that town, not as conquerors, but as friends and brothers ; 
they, however, were driven ftom thence in the same year, and’ the 
Greeks. remained masters. of the island for upwards of thirty-four 


i 


The Arabs took possession of Malta and Goza a second time, when 
they exterminated all the Greeks, though they acted’ with cle- 

towards the rest of the inhabitants. The wives of 
the were even sold by them for slaves, and thus reduced to 


respect, and were humane and just in their conduct towards the 
bitants, wpon whom they laid no taxes. ryan’ Wltch Sovedht Oem 
resource i “year, t 
a later eee iene 
ous manner ig rit ‘ura e ‘ 
sae ei elo er fl etd Spe of 
(1) , and were un to ‘su 
Sati by ecommerce. The ‘Arabs ‘having thus em ‘in 
piracy, ir own experience perfected them ; and they, to this day, 


The Normans took possession of Malta in 1090, and permitted thos 
Arabs, who chose to quit the island, to away the whole ie 
property. ‘Those who remained were allowed the free exercise of thei 
religion, on condition of paying an annual tribute to the pringe, 

of sores to liberty all Christian. slaves captured at sea by their 
ordi ai 
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county and marquisate, but it was depopulated b 
and its trade entirely ruined, which reduced it toa 
misery. Fors considerable length of time it was inhabited 
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Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX, King of France, who was 
— Sicily, made himself master of Malta; and it was in this 
i that John Prouda formed the conspiracy which was followed 
by the well-known affair of the Sicilian yespers. . 


The island of Malta had long suffered from the discord whieh rei 
between its successive sovereigns; and it groaned still longer after- 
wards under the tyranny of different individuals, to whom its monarchs 
occasionally ceded it in title of fief: it thus became either the appa 
of some illegitimate son of their prince, the reward of one of his fa. 
vourites, or the price of personal services rendered to the sovereign, 
rather than of those undertaken for the crown. 


Such were the changes that had taken place in the government of 
these two islands of Malta and Goza, when Charles V. added them to 
his vast domains. This politic prince, whose fretwes equalled his 
activity, considered these possessions in a very different light from his 
predecessors, who had ever regarded them as of small importance to 
their dominions. To command the Mediterranean—to secure the 
coast of Sicily —to threaten that of Africa—and to interrupt at plea- 
sure all commercial intercourse between the two seas, in the centre of 
which they were placed, were objects of sufficient importance, in the 
mind of Charles, to attach a value to them. His policy alone would 
have induced him to profit by such a cireumstance; but his foresight 
extended still farther ; for, fearing these important places might in 
future be taken from his successors, who, being obliged to attend to 
the centre of their dominions, or to the opposite confines, might not be 
able to keep a sufficient force for the defence of Malta and Gozo ; and, 
at the same time, reflecting of what importance such a conquest would 
be to his enemies, in the political balance of Europe, he determined to 

lace them in the hands of some power which would be particularly 
interested in preserving them, and which, without being able to anno 

any other state, would be respected by all. He, in consequence, ‘aale 

choice of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, which, having been 

driven from its principal place of residence, had been wandering on 

the coast of Ttaly ; and, in the year 1530, he established the knights as 

erpetual sovereigns of the islands of Goza and Malta, and the eity of 
y: 

Tts history, from that period until their expulsion by the French, 
will be found at large in the memoirs of the Order ; and its distressing 
siege by the English, and subsequent capitulation in the year 1800, 
forms so prominent a part in the history of our own times, as to’ be 
fresh in the recollection of every one. - 


Its' ¢ hicel situation, climate, soil, and natural productions 
are all so fully and faithfully described in almost every. modern Ga- 
zetteer, as to render recapitulation unnecessary ;. parti as these 
are circumstances more: anent than manners, and: but little influ- 
enced even by change . Avsketch of the ancient customs 
and present habits of the ore will, however, be worth attempting. 
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- The Maltese, aes continually subject to different nations; have 
always preserved much of their original character; sufficient, indeed, 
to indicate their descent, and at the same time to show that they have 
mixed very little with any of the people who have by turns governed 
their country... te Ent), v 

. Their. countenances announce an African origin. They are short, 
strong, plump, with. curled hair, flat noses, turned-up lips; andthe 
colour of their skins is the waeeee of . the uae ora 
states of Barbary ; their language is also so nearly the same,’ 
perfectly men tom each alien 

It is, perhaps, as mueh owing to the situation of Malta, as to the 

different strangers who have visited and conquered the island, that the 
Maltese have become very industrious, active, economical, couragéous, 
and the best sailors in the Mediterranean. But, notwithstanding these 
good qualities, they still retain some of the defects generally attributed 
to the Africans, and are mercenary, passionate, jealous, vindictive, 
and addicted to thieving. They have hkewise sometimes recalled the 
idea of the Punica Fides. They are fantastical and superstitious to 
the highest degree. 


The Maltese costume (excepting that of the ecclesiastics, lawyers, 
and tradespeople, who dress in the French style, and are few, com- 
pared to the people at large,) consists of a large cotton shirt, and a 
waistcoat likewise very large, with silver, and sometimes gold buttons ; 
to these are added a caban and cloak, reaching rather Oy small 
of the back, and a very long girdle twisted several times round 
waist, in which they constantly carry a knife in a sheath, They al 
wear long and full trowsers, with a sort of shoe called korch ; but they 
do not often make use of the latter, having almost always both legs and 
feet entirely naked. This korch is merely a wooden or leathern.,sele, 
with strings to fasten it round the leg like a sandal. _ They never. wear 
hats, but either blue, red, white, or striped caps, . People of easy for- 
tunes usually carry fans in their hands, and wear green spectacles ; 
for such is the excessive heat occasioned by the reverberation of 
sun’s rays from. the stones, that, notwithstanding this precaution, 
most of the inhabitants are weak-sighted. 

The Maltese are remarkabl er pyri and sober, a clove of gatlic 
or an onion, anchovies dipped in oil, and salt fish, being their usual 
diet; for it is only on ee) festivals that they indulge in the use of 
much animal food; and of wine they are by no means great con- 
sumers. 

There are no people in the world more attached to their country 
than the Maltese; and their constant hope is to end their days in 
what = with the title of Fiore del Mondo, or the Flower of 
the World. 

— re aero — in waned have beautiful hands 
a t. ave fine es, sometimes 

to squint, owing to their always Sch steel domteem of 
the face being covered with a sort of veil made of black silk, called 
faldetta, which they twist about gracefully. The women even of the 
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ear-rings 
ral, more expensive than elegant. Their shoe-buckles are extremely 
large, and always either of gold or silver. 

The morals of the women in the country retain all their original 
purity ; and if libertinism is to be remarked an , it is among 
these women only who inhabit cities, and’ wao, having no other 
resource but obtaining some office for their relations, are sometimes 
obliged to dispose of their favours in order to procure it. 


To complete the portrait of the inhabitants of Malta, and to give a 
still better idea of their character, it will be necessary to enter into 


some particulars relative to their ancient and modern customs and 
ceremonies 


The Maltese, either from a wish to imitate the Oriental manners, 
the severity of which they had witnessed in the Arabs, or from the 
example of the jealous Spaniards, formerly kept their wives in the 
strictest retirement. The pradent inhabitants of the country con- 
stantly repeated to their children, “ that women should never appear 
but twice in public: the day they were married, and the day they 
were buried.” They were, therefore, always employed within doors, 
and never went out, except at a very early hour to church, when 
they were entirely covered by a long and mantle. This cos- 
tume came originally from Sieily, and reached from the head to the 
feet, the eyes and forehead being the only parts visible. 


Some time afterward, when the females were allowed a greater degree 
of liberty, and the desire of pleasing increased with the opportunity of 
inspiring admiration, they threw off this heavy ent, which not 
only kept them concealed, but was extremely burthensome ; they, 
however, constantly wore veils, which, they conceived, decency re- 
quired to be black, and the only colour they could wear with propriety 
when absent from their own homes. 

Marriages in Malta were always entirely arranged by the parents, 
who consulted their own interests, and pr mt be Sip mg 
from the connexion, without regarding the inclinations of their chi 
dren. The articles ~ the pn seg ok and the portion ascertained, 
the young maui sent his intended bride a present, consisting of certain 
fishes, ornamented with garlands of ribbon, and in the mouth of the 
finest among them a ring. The first interview was then fixed to take 
place in the presence of the parents and their particular friends, who 
were regaled with sweetmeats and other refreshments; but just be- 
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fore this meeting, the two mothers of the young people retired, ei 
into an arbour in the garden, or some separate apartment, 
thay Beapeed  mintens of aniseed, aromatic plants, salt, and 
with which they rubbed the bride's lips, with the idea of. i 
her affable and prudent. She was then conducted to the room w 
her future husband waited her arrival, who presented her a.ri 
which were two hands united, the emblem of mutual fai 
ther with bracelets, necklaces, and a chain; she giving him, 
in her turn, a handkerchief trimmed with lace and bows of ribbon. 

On the appointed for the celebration of the nuptials, the rela- 
tives of ra arog veil of fine white gauze over the bride. 
Musicians, singers, incense-burners, and others, headed the 
sion, and the bride and bri followed under a canopy of crim- 
son velvet, festooned, ied by four of the principal persons who 
attended the wedding ;. and the relatives of parties brought up 

The arrival of the procession at the church was annotinced by the 
ringing of bells; and they returned in the same order as they went, 
the whole of the procession and ceremony occupying five or six hours, 
There was a reigning belief in those days among the Maltese, that if 
the wife, on her return from church, ‘put her foot on the threshold-c 
the door, she would undoubtedly govern her husband ; on those oo-’ 
casions, therefore, politeness gave way to the established order of 
precedency. }aete 

The nuptial feast took place immediately afterwards ; but the bride 
either ate in a separate apartment, or in a corner of the hall, which was 
properly pre , and covered with linen cloth, to conceal her from 

blic view. The repast over, she was seated next her husband, and 
frank out of the same cup. 

The bride always passed the first week in her father’s house; after 
which she was received, with pomp; by her husband, whose rela- 
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The Maltese never married during the month of May ; indeed, they 
carried their prejudice so far, as to think it impossible for any thing 
to succeed which was n at that time. This ition calls to 
remembrance the manner in which the Romans di the year into 
fortunate and unfortunate days; indeed, it is easy to ive a great 
resemblance between the old } Maltese customs, and Tate of various 
ancient nations. i bey sii 


Their funeral ceremonies were ly singular ; and. persons were 
even hired to augment the pe ~ aoe grief, though ‘the rela- 
tions themselves always followed the body in mourning.. When the 
corpse was in , «pillow, filled with orange and laurel, (the latter, 
according to the notions ofthe pagans being regarded as ¢ yy 
wer Peat wnat head, and a carpet spread over the tomb, wh 
was su time, 


to remain.some days, to show that, during that 
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was forbidden to walk over it: The mourning lasted one or twoyears, 
according to the degree of relationship, 

The disinclination felt by the Maltese to associate with the different 
powers which successively reigned over their island, ceased on the in- 
troduction of the order of St. John of Jerusalem. A most important 
event soon gave the sovereign and his subjects an opportunity of 
forming an opinion of each other. This was the absolute necessity of 
uniting their forces to repulse the common enemy. ‘The examples 
of valour given by the knights excited the admiration of the natives, 
who, in their turn, displayed such activity and fidelity, as gave them 
a just claim to the esteem of the former. The renewal of commerce, 
which afterwards took place, together with the encouragement given 
to agriculture ; the riches of the Order, which circulated throughout 
the island by the purchase of different articles of consumption ; the 
pay of the troops, joined to salaries annexed to employments which 
were multiplied beyond imagination ; softened the Maltese by degrees, 
Their dispositions had become soured by misfortunes: but they at 
last became so reconciled to their situation, that they ually aban- 
doned their ancient customs, in order to connect themselves more 
closely with their governors. 


The marriage ceremony is now performed in the same manner as in 
other parts of Christendom, with this only difference, that the bride's 
first visit to her parents is celebrated by a festival called Hargia, which 
consists merely in a grand conversazione in the Italian style, at which 
refreshments of every kind are distributed. 


The ancient ceremonies practised at funerals are likewise abolished ; 
the neuicha, or hired mourners, no longer make a part of the pro- 


cession; being represented by two women in black cloaks, who carry 
dishes of perfumes on their heads. 


The only custom peculiar to Malta still subsisting, and which, in- 
deed, is retained among none but goone of fortune, is the cucciha, or 
an assembly given by parents on their children’s first birth-day. ‘The 
company being met in the great hall, which is always much more or- 
namented than any other part of the house, the child is brought in, 
and, if it be a boy, he is presented with two baskets, the one con- 
taining corn and sweetmeats; the other, trinkets, coins, an inkstand, 
sword, &c. ‘The choice he makes on this occasion, will, according to 
their notions, determine the mode of life he will embrace, and give a 
just idea of his future dispositions. Should he choose the corn, it is 
a sign of a liberal character: if he prefers the inkstand, he is to be 
brought up either to trade or to the bar ; and if he chooses the sword, 
the greatest hopes are entertained of his courage. Achilles thus, by 
a choice of the same nature, discovered to the court of Lycomedes that 
his female habiliments concealed a hero. 


While Malta remained under the government of the knights, their 
numerous festivals were all celebrated with great gaicty and splendour; 
and so universal was the desire of participating in the general festivity, 
that all young women, married in the country, insisted, before the 
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completion of their nuptials, on its being particularly stipulated in the 
contract, that their husbands should take them every year .to the city 
La Valetta, on St. John’s Day, to the old city.on St. Peter's, and to 
the Casal Teritul, on St. Gregory's.. One might consider this asa 
proof of their having no great idea of the complaisance of their, in- 
tended bridegrooms ; and as they: were very anxious to. exhibit their 
persons, and to gratify an ardent curiosity, they had .recourse.te this 
method to prevent the possibility of a refusal. re 

The grand festival on St. John’s Day brought a great concourse of 
people to the city Valetta. The church of the was entirely 
filled ; all the troops were under arms, and lined the streets during the 
general procession, at which the grand master, the council, and the 
whole body of knights, constantly assisted. -After the religious sere 
vices were over, races were performed, both on foot and on horseback, 
by young boys, who rode without bridle or saddle, and. which fur- 
nished as fine subjects for applause as the heroes of Pindar: in the 
Olympic Games. 

St. Peter's Day was the festival of the metropolitan church of the 
island. ‘The old city was twice illuminated on this occasion, and the 
same races took place as on St. John’s Day. The crowd even assem- 
bled the evening before, to dance in the dawn ; and it being: neces- 
sary compliment to the feast to appear in their wedding clothes, the 
greatest possible variety was diagdajped. The. lively sound of the 
fiddles invited oiag one to dance, so that the whole surrounding scene 
presented nothing but joy and pleasure; but to those whose ears were 
unaccustomed to the Maltese manner. of expressing delight, it must 
have been extremely fatigning, for these people continually shouted 
in the sharpest tones, and he who. screamed the loudest was esteemed 
the happiest of the party. This noise was termed tikbar,:from the 
word kabbar, signifying shout of joy. On returning from’ this féte 
champétre, which, eeu the excessive heat of the place, between two 
burning rocks, no foreigner could possibly enjoy, the Maltese orna- 
mented their calashes and horses with boughs of trees, in peesren Ho 
a custom subsisting among the inhabitants of the island row 
state of paganism, who at the feast of Hercules carried of 

in their hands, this tree being particularly consecrated to that 
ity. 

These festivals, in which it ne devotion had some share, were 
not the only ones in Malta, for besides the celebration of Ascension 
and St. Lawrence's Day, by parties on the water, boat-races, &c., it 
was usual, on the first of May, to deck the grand-master’s balcony, 
and the doors of those who were dignified with the grand cross, with 
branches of trees ;. and it-appears that this sign of a holiday, which 
was introduced into Malta by the families from the island of Rhodes, 
was a remnant of the worship of the sun, formerly adored -by . the 
Rhodians. ) 

The carnival was also a great source of amusement to the Maltese ; 
the public masked balls began on twelfth-day, but no one was per- 
mitted to appear in the streets with a mask, (in the Italian style,) ex- 
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——— last three days of the carnival ;—on the last Sunday of 
ich it was the custom for a number of peasants to go at an early 
hour under the ’s balcony, and there to wait until he 
ted them Il Carnavale. A knight of the grand-cross made known 
> request, and the moment it was complied with, the companies of 
Battilo ranged h the city ; these were Maltese, dressed in white, 
eovered with ribbands, and armed with swords and small shields. 
These men, to the sound of music, performed mock-fights, (probably 
a remnant of the gladiatorial of Rome,) which they finished 
by lifting up a child, who was placed on their arms twisted together, 
and who waved a flag as a sign of peace. 

During the last three days of the Carnival, a stone was sus~ 
pended to the beam, at the sean thin taaicapenbanee 
punishment of the strappado was usually inflicted: this was to show 
eager 
in the same manner as the Romans never puni any criminals 
during the Saturnalia. 

The tongue n in Malta and Gozo is rather a kind of patois, 
or country dialect, than a real lan . The original language 
spoken in Malta must necessarily have been lost, from the frequent 
revolutions which have taken place in that island, and by its subjec- 
tion to so many different nations. The Greeks having driven away 
the Phenicians, abolished their lan ; and, if the aginians 
introduced it a second tme, the $ were too anxious to eflace 
even the most distant remembrance of Carthage, ever to permit the 
Phenician idiom to be used in a country they had so lately conquered. 
The preference indeed, which they so decidedly gave to the Greek 
tongue, is a sufficient proof that this was the case. The Goths and 
Vandals next introduced a new language, and almost eradicated every 
vestige of the ancient tongue; so that the Greeks of the lower empire, 
who succeeded them, were regarded by the Maltese as absolute 
foreigners. The Arabs at last taking possession of the island, the 
inhabitants adopted, and have ever since retained, the on of 
their conquerors, to whom they quietly submitted, and wi mh 
they had every reason to be satisfied. They, however, still retained 
some Greek expressions, and though afterwards subject to various 
powers, they only borrowed a few words from their different lan- 
guages, This mixture vitiated, in some degree, the Arabic pronun- 
ciation ; and the Maltese having at that time mo commerce, nor any 
inducement to cultivate the sciences, soon lost the habit of writing, 
and likewise forgot the Arabic alphabet, which there is great reason 
to believe had before been in use among them. 

Those who now write the Maltese patois, are obliged to make use 
of foreign characters ; and every one being at liberty to spell as he 
pleases, endeavours to express, as nearly as possible, the exact ahem 
ciation of the word he employs. This inconvenience is but felt, 
because the Maltese language is confined to the island, where the dis- 
tances are too short to make it necessary to conduct business by the 
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Corrapted as is the Maltese patois, it is like all other Eastern tan- 
gouges fall of metaphors, proverbs, and animated expressions. 
Dene Fo Steamer ha ys the taste for which the Mal- 
tese first imbibed from the Greeks, and afterwards from the Arabs, 
whose style of Eastern poetry, together with the moral which formed 
its principal ornament, they more particularly adopted; and they 
sang their own compositions, panying themselves on a kind of 
instrument resembling a lyre. 
The kno which the Peper he oh as of Ttlian, 
from continual bina 9: ste 
to 
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in its purity. ; 

Since the rs rs of the ware by the I oii, ee ca on their 
way to t, and its ish, who are its present 
vali ookey has eceanred in its history to deserve peculiar notice 
here, if we except, perhaps, the great plague by which it was visited 
in the spring of 1818, aud which, from the-recent discussion on the 
doctrine of rape renee he view to amend, if not abolish, the vd 
isting laws of quarantine, acquired a greater importance in 
eyes of the disputants on either side, than it would: otherwise ever 
have attained. 

An anecdote of each of these periods, heard upon the spot, from 
residents of some years’ standing on the island, deserves to be men- 


tioned : 


Daring the occupation of Malta by the French, the massy silver 
| ig romper be amecmbaygele eg daatie iy has Aah church of 
John of Jerusalem, were removed by order of Napoleon Buona- 
cpemstir Ge kecndint feces iclienlenia tae 

Into coin to supply army. 
hatred borne to the French by the invaded Nisleese, this py om re- 
garded - so pe - ious, that ay sine were formed, 
among tlie priests as well as laymen, to inflict the most signal venge- 
ance on its perpetrators. Four of the most determined of these 
entered into a vow to feast on the heart of a certain French officer, who 
had made himself peculiarly obnoxious by his activity in this despoiling 
of the treasures of. the church. . He was waylaid, murdered, and his 
heart torn from his body. It was then cut into small. pieces, while 
yet warm, and served up, with the blood still reeking, to these infu- 
riated cannibals, They had actually seated themselves round the 

bowl of human flesh, and 


they could not, without the rules of the church, taste flesh 
meat on that day. This was an insuperable obstacle. Scruples as to 
the murder and the cannibalism had never interposed themselves, or, 
if they had, were easily conquered; but this, as to the eating flesh 
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on a fast-day, was sufficient to stay even their bloody banquet. The 
dish was accordingly put wba and (revolting as is the fact,) it is 
affirmed, that they met together after mass on the following Sunday, 
and literally fulfilled their vow of feasting on the heart of their victim ! 


The other anecdote is of a less revolting nature, and may be useful, 
as of some weight in the balance of present conflicting opinions. It 
is this:—During the plague of 1813, when all the English, and the 
greater number of the native inhabitants of Malta, were terrified and 
overcome with horror at this calamitous visitation, and each man, 
instead of approaching his dying neighbour with relief or consolation, 
suffered him to expire in neglect and destitution, a great number of 
Jews, tempted by offers of reward, came down from Smyrna, where 
the plague is almost an annual visitor, and engaged to treat all the 
infected, medically, on condition of receiving a certain sum per head 
for as many as were cured. Their offer was-accepted: they went 
boldly among the dying, where no one else would venture to accom~- 
pany them. ‘They cured the greater number of those attacked, and 
not one of their whole body was affected by this disease. Surely this 
could not have happened had the plague been highly or even slightly 


contagious, 





INDICATIONS OF A GREAT MIND. 


To set out in the world with no other principle than a crafty attention to 
interest, betokens one who is destined for creeping through the inferior 
walks of life; but to give an early preference to honor above gain, when 
they stand in competition; to despise every advantage which cannot be 
attained without dishonest arts ; to brook no meanness, to stoop to no dis- 
simulation ; are the indications of a great mind, the presages of future emi- 
nence and distinction in life. At the same time, this virtuous sincerity is 
perfectly consistent with the most prudent vigilance and caution., It is 
opposed to cunning, not to true wisdom. Itis not the simplicity of a weak 
and imprudent, but the candour of an enlarged and noble mind, of one 
who scorns deceit, because he accounts it both base and unprofitable; an 
who seeks no disguise, because he needs none to hide him.— Blair. 


FAMILIAR OBJECTS. 


If we are not struck with astonishment and admiration at the sight of 
man, it is merely the effect of habit, which renders the most wonderful 


objects familiar. Hence it is that the human figure, even the face, excites 
not the attention of the vulgar.—Suleer. 


SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS OF GOOD MINDS. 


Tue parts and signs of goodness are many. If a man be gracious and 
courteous to strangers, it shews he is a citizen of the world, and that his 
heart is no island cut off from other lands, but a continent that joins to 
them. If he be compassionate towards the afflictions of others, it shows 
that his heart is like the noble tree that is wounded itself when it gives the 
balm. If he easily pardons and remits offences, it shows that his mind is 
planted above injuries, so that he cannot be shot. If he be thankful for 
small benefits, it shows that he weighs mens’ minds, and not their trash.— 


Bacon. 
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EVILS.OF LANDED MONOPOLIES. 


Sir, 5 York, March 2, 1833, 

Your C dent, “ Mercator,” makes some very just observations on the 
evil effects of local landed monopolies. There can be no doubt: of the 
monopoly exercised by the landowners of this magia being the greatest 
calamity that ever visited a nation, It is the chief cause of all the mi 
which the industrious part of the community are suffering. The lan 
owners oncé had a complete monopoly of power in the House of Commons, 
and permitted a succession of corrupt Ministers to plunge the country into 
debt, because it had the effect of increasing the price of land. 


As “ Mercator” remarks, they do charge exorbitantly for allowing rail- 
roads to pass over their property; and thus retard improvements. Indeed, 
in many districts, it is not unusual to ch as much per annum for the 
privilege, as the actual value of the ground occupied by the rail-road ; but 
this evil will not last long, for their rapacity is encouraging public rail- 
roads to be made in every direvton. 

Our present consideration is to rescue the eruniey from their grasp for 
the future, and promote its peg otherwise, England will soon present 
the samé melancholy scene of confusion which now disgraces Ireland. I 
am aware that retrenchments may be effected in the Army, Navy, Pension- 
List, Custom and Excise Departments, and many taxes may with’ both 
advantage and propriety be transferred from industry to property; but all 
that can be done in this way will be insufficient if the two greatest of all 
the taxes be not réduced.—I mean the Corn Laws and the Interest of the 
Debt. 

I believe a moderate nent duty on corn would satisfy the public, 
and I think the fundholder should contribute to the support of the army 
and navy—for it cannot be denied that there is no kind of property so 
much in need of protection as theirs: for the first act of an invader or 
usurper would be to relieve the country of its debt for the sake of obtaining 
popularity. 





I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
H.. M... . 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Wovtn diffusé over your physiog a character of dignity, let 
shed i pmuce Pista tone PAE DP retigiéa sod tirieo P thes will im. 
print on every feature the pee am reigns in your soul, and the eleva- 
tion of your conceptions. — 
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THE FRIENDLY COMMUNICATOR. 


IMPOLICY OF THE PRESENT SCALE OF DUTIES ON 
FOREIGN TIMBER. 


Sir, Hull, March 11, 1833. 
I avail myself of the pages of your Review, to give publicity to the 
tellening Campenative Sistateant of the Duties pagable oi Baltic and 
American Timber and Deals. 


A cargo of deals and batten, imported from St. Petenburgh, paid day 
as _— 


ON DEALS, 
at 22/. per 120 7 - 


oo ki ” = - 


. a 


£939 4 4 
- 4112 10 






ON DEAL ENDS, 
5 3 10 ” 6l. ” a ” - - 35 0 Q 


ON BATTENS. 
23 018 ,, 11L 10s. ,, a 
0 0 


266 4 6 
22 ” 101. ” hol bal l 16 8 
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£1283 18 4 


There are in the above deals and battens 667 2-60ths cubic loads of wood, 
which in the balk, or unmanufactured state, would have paid duty in the 
same ship, and from the same place, as follows :— 


667 2-50ths loads, at 55s. perload - - £1834 7 2 
In deals and battens, as above - - 1283 18 4 


Difference in loss in revenue - = £550 8 10 







Thus wood imported in the balk, ie ampemsinenientiags «ie 
Ae, 0d. per load, of 60 cable fant. spate duty Sen aan Gopeen i 
or battens, the manufactured article, in addition to the loss by slabs and 
expense of sawing; and the consequence is, that the profit of manufac- 
turing is thus conferred on the Foreign instead of the British labourer ; 
for, the system of duties, the importation of timber has fallen off 
from: year to year, whilst that of deals has increased. But this is not all 
as regards the loss of Revenue; since, from the excessive duties on Baltic 
wood, generally, both | me and timber (but more ae the latter) 
are now being rapidly driven out of use by the substitution of Canadian 
wood (or, more properly speaking, what is only Canadian in name, it being 
well known a great part of the Best timber and deals, shipped at Quebec, 
is the produce and manufacture of the United Sees on which She dety 
po hens, © 0) with that on Baltic wood, as the statement 
will shew. Had the before-mentioned been from Quebec 
or any oer port in British America instead of the the duty would 


have as follows :— 
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ON DEALS, 


at 27. 10s. per 120 

» 2i. ~ wi - ~ s € 7 
ON DEAL ENDS. 

tee ery 


ON BATTENS. 


0-18 pe 3s. ” bad « 212 6 
os + - - 03 8 


£142 5 11 


On 667 2-50th loads of timber, at 10s. per load - £333 10 5 
ne sctatel gataiaian aaiimmeetads & 

raw material, im 1834 7 2 
From the American Coloniesonly - — - wy 333.10 6 


Additional duty on Baltic - - £1500 16 9 


In Baltic deals or battens, manufactured articles, the 


. dutyis - - - £1283 18 4 
In American - - - - ~ 142 511 


Additional duty on Baltic - - £1141 12 5 


But the difference in duty is still greater where the Baltic raw material 
is compated with the American manufactured article, as below :— 


DUTY. 
667 2-50th Loads of Baltic Wood in the balk . £1834 7 2 
667 2-50th Loads of American Wood in deals . 142 511 


Ditference in favor of American manufactures £1692 1 3 


Nothing can more clearly shew that the duty on Baltie timber is exces- 
sive, than this fact, that timber, for the last or four years, has been 
sent from Memel to the British American Colonies, discharged and un- 
shipped there, and afterwards brought to this meee which means it 
can be im from 5s. to 6s. per less than if imported direct from 
Memel ; for, in the former case, it is only charged with duty as Colonial 
Timber: viz. 10s. per load. 

A MERCHANT. 





*.* The Letter of Humanrras Dublin, on the Existing State o 
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METAPHYSICS. 
Aristotle calls metaph the rigging as being not only superior. 
Re pimping sp ey a op ge yty oy © circle of other arts and 
sciences. But “ what is first to Nature is not first to man;” Nature 


with causes, which produce effects. Man begins with effects, and by 
ascends to causes, 
































STANZAS, 


Adapted to the beautiful Air of ‘* Montalembert,” attempting to embody the 
sentiments and feelings suggested by its soothing strain, as 
heard during a calin at Sea, 


When the Ocean’s storms are done, 
And all around is peaceful calm, 
As Evening’s blush, at setting sun, 
Sheds o’er the scene a holier balm, 
The soul instinctive turns to Heaven, 
Filled with pure devotion’s glow, 
And humbly hopes its sins forgiven, 
Above this world of doubt and woe. 









When the milder Twilight dies, 
And every billow sinks to rest, 
As stars begin to tight the skies, 
And Day sinks deeper in the west, 
Then the heart will homeward turn 
To distant, dear, and long-loved Friends, 
And light with fire that holy urn 
Whose incense pure to Heaven ascends. ( 
When at Midnight’s hallowed Noon, 
The rich cerulean vault above 
Yields to the bright meridian Moon 
Her tranquil reign o’er Night and Love, 
Bosoms then with fervour glowing, 
Pour their silent plaint along, 
Till through every pulse are flowing 
Passion,—Music,—Sigh,—and Song. : 


These my pensive breast inspiring 

As o’er trackless deeps we steer, 
When on deck, at eve retiring, 
ie Montalembert’s strains I hear; 
Re i Thus can Music’s magic power 

13 Lift the soul to realms above, 

And mingle, in one silent hour, 

~  Devotion,—Friendship,—Home—and Love. 





C. Richard ¢, Printer, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cro ss. 
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